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Sunday 
Radio 
Vespers 


1942 


BEGINNING Sunday, June 7, “Sunday Vespers” will go on the 
air again, every Sunday to the end of September, from Station WJZ 
of the Blue Network Company and from some seventy-five asso- 
ciated stations. It will be a half-hour broadcast, from 4.00 to 4.30 
P. M., Eastern War Time. 


The privilege of this nation-wide broadcast was first granted 
in 1931 and this will, therefore, be the twelfth season. Originally, 
the season was for three months; in 1934 it was increased to four 
months. 


In eleven years written communications have been received 
from 224,804 different persons in forty-eight states and Canada and 
throughout the world. Of this number, 193,700 have asked for copies 
of the weekly sermons, which have been printed since 1933. This 
mail distribution has, in itself, been a noteworthy service. In addi- 
tion to mailings to individuals, copies have been sent by request to 
colleges, seminaries and other schools. In some instances these have 
been multiplied for distribution to student bodies. Privilege of re- 
printing has also been granted to publications, religious and secular, 
greatly enlarging the field of influence of these spiritual messages. 


Radio preachers in the past eleven years have been Doctors 
Frederick H. Knubel, Paul Scherer, Augustus Steimle, Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, Harry F. Baughman, and Gould Wickey. 


The preacher for the 1942 season will be Dr. Paul Scherer. 


This national service is sponsored by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Radio Committee of the United Lutheran Church in America. Read- 
ers of THE LUTHERAN can aid the Committee by giving as wide- 
spread publicity as possible to these broadcasts, by announcements 
in their parish papers and otherwise, and by their contributions, as 
this radio work is not supported by an appropriation from the 
United Lutheran Church. Gifts should be sent to the Committee at 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MISSIONARIES IN CHINA 


Tue Council of Secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church, under date of May 21, 1942, reported the receipt of a cable- 
gram from China in which it was stated over the signature of SULLIVAN (Miss 
M. Clara Sullivan) “MISSIONARIES COMFORTABLE OWN HOMES.” 

The bulletin issued by the Council of Secretaries stated further: 

“This came through the local chapter of the Red Cross and the International 
Red Cross Committee, Geneva, Switzerland. 

“The local Red Cross informs us that cablegrams to China will be received 
but they can make no promises for delivery. No cablegrams will be received 
for Japan.” 

The statement was addressed to Board members, relatives of missionaries in 
China, and missionaries on furlough from China. It can be interpreted as indica- 
tive of the safety of missionaries to China who have remained in that country. 
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So Noa ad 


Never More N eed Than Now 


Eccutesta, the Church, welcomes the opportunity to 
enlist the interest and co-operation of women. There is 
a ministry of mercy which requires the training, conse- 
cration, and authority of the deaconess, but in these 
days the shifting of duties has made the call for aid 
more distinct and pleading than for many years. It is 
the equivalent of a mandate—these present circum- 
stances—a mandate to every congregation to direct 
attention to the nature and need of the diaconate. No 
other alternative than work done faces us unless the 
diaconate is strengthened in the number of sisters. 

To some degree the situation in the two motherhouses, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, commands the church to 
ask young women with the needed qualifications to 
offer themselves for this calling. There have never been 
short hours and long vacations for the sisters: anyone 
who has seen their schedules of duties in hospitals, in- 
stitutions for children and for the aged, as teachers and 
leaders of school and parish work, knows how contin- 
uous is responsibility, how unending is the succession 
of tasks. 

But now when there is an “all out” desire to con- 
tribute aid in the struggle for national security and the 


extension of human freedoms; when women in every 
community are enrolling for special training, which the 
deaconesses can do in the name of our Lord, and when 
the “quality of mercy” must be injected into the treat- 
ment of post-war suffering, mourning, and despair, the 
call of the diaconate to lend its principles of service is 
made urgent. 

It is also proper at this time to give thought to the 
rearrangements of human relations that will be de- 
manded “when this war is over.’ Christian men and 
women of consecrated vision have accepted the chal- 
lenges of these evil times and put duties of defense in 
the foreground of their activities. But as soon as the 
weapons of war are laid down, the influences for the 
making of a “just and permanent peace” will be released. 
The failures of the last twenty-five years have not les- 
sened the determination of Christians everywhere to try 
again to substitute the ideals of Christian citizenship for 
those requiring vengeance and enslavement for realiza- 
tion. The women of the nations can find an example in 
the lives and labors of our deaconesses, who demon- 
strate in a most emphatic manner how the love of Christ 
constrains believers. 
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oe Chuck in the News 


A New Species 


Just coming up over the horizon are certain indi- 
viduals who are setting new standards in religious jour- 
nalism. They are men who have gained broad knowl- 
edge of the faith and history of the church, and who 
have also mastered the art of journalism. 

Such a man is Sam Welles, who writes the Religion 
section of Time. Mr. Welles, after graduation from 
Princeton, was granted a Rhodes scholarship for study 
at Oxford, with the understanding that he wished to 
train himself for religious journalism. 

A newcomer in the ranks of those carefully trained in 
both religion and journalism is Kenneth W. Underwood, 
student at Yale Divinity School, who has made a de- 
tailed study, by the questionnaire method, of the present 
status of religious journalism. Mr. Underwood reported 
his findings at a recent meeting of the Associated 
Church Press in New York City. 

“Highty per cent of those who are now editors of 
church papers have had no journalistic training or ex- 
perience outside of church 
journals; most of them have 
worked only on the periodical 
they now edit,” Mr. Under- 
wood states. “Editors are taken 
almost entirely from the 
/ preaching, teaching, or church 
executive fields.” 

Religious magazines rely lit- 
tle upon professional writers 
for material. The average 
church-paper staff consists of 
two or three men. 

Results, says Mr. Underwood, are that church papers 
are full of “abstract writing with a vocabulary that lay- 
men cannot understand; material with no application to 
day-to-day living; ‘hard’ writing with long sentences, 
limp words, sermons instead of feature articles.” They 
lack short, vivid “box” features, arresting captions or 
titles to overcome absence of pictures and expensive 
layouts. 

The situation is changing, says Mr. Underwood. He 
mentioned the Christian Advocate, Methodist periodical 
with a circulation of 275,000, which employs the latest 
journalistic techniques of layman appeal. 

Significant among agencies contributing to a new age 
of church journalism is Religious News Service, organ- 
ized in 1933, which now releases dispatches totaling 
5,000 words a week to 100 church papers, 150 daily 
newspapers, and 85 radio stations. This organization 
gathers, by cable, telegram, and mail, 50,000 to 75,000 
words of news every week, from all sections of the 
church, and edits this total for its releases. 

“Neither the religious press nor the church people 
have become sufficiently aware of the importance of the 
future development of the church press, and of its tre- 
mendous force for good in America,” says Mr. Under- 
wood. 

“To reach laymen today calls for a vastly different 
type of religious magazine than that published by most 
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denominations. To deny that the layman needs and 
would welcome a helpful religious magazine is to deny 
the value of religion,” he declares. 


Wartime Warning 


A warninc to the churches to avoid a “superficial and 
drum-thumping type of support” of the national war 
effort was given by the Rev. J. R. Mutchmer, an official 
of the United Church of Canada, at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work convention in New Orleans. 

In Canada the churches are not turned into recruit- 
ing stations, Mr. Mutchmer said. “Special days of prayer 
have increased, but the call of the government to the 
churches to multiply patriotic days has fallen on deaf 
ears. The effort to arouse church members to a ‘healthy 
hate’ has failed.” 

He stressed the church’s job of accepting respon- 
sibility for carrying forward its work as the spiritual 
and moral mentor of the people. “More people are at- 
tending church, more adults are professing faith in 
Christ, and more concern is being felt for the deeper 
moral and spiritual issues in the present hour than 
during the decades between the first and second world 
wars,” he said. 


Church and State 


Dr. ArtHuR L. Swirt, JR., of Union Theological Sem- 
inary told the New Orleans convention that “of all the 
varieties of social revolution occurring before our eyes, 
none is more meaningful than that whereby government 
is becoming the major benefactor, mentor, and guide of 
the private citizen and the local neighborhood. 

“In a peculiar sense, the church is threatened by this 
developing trend. Although the vast intrusion of gov- 
ernment into the fields of human welfare is in a large 
measure justified by the tremendous growth of the 
needs to be met, nothing can justify or excuse the re- 
sultant loss to the churches of opportunity to integrate 
religion with life.” 

Dr. Swift said that religion should not be segregated 
to a formal period of worship or instruction once or 
twice a week. 


Southern Baptists ; 


Reunion of Northern and Southern Baptists was pro- 
posed at the annual meeting of the South Baptist Con- 
vention in San Antonio held May 16-20. The plea came 
from the Rev. Louis M. Hale, who brought official greet- 
ings from the Northern Baptists. 

Baptists were divided ninety-seven years ago over the 
slavery question. Mr. Hale said that “fellowship would 
be helpful in facing common problems arising from 
world conditions.” He asked for favorable considera- 
tion of a proposal that a joint session of Northern and 
Southern Baptists be held in 1944. 

Affiliation with the Federal Council of Churches, pro- 
posed to the Southern Baptists, found little favor. Re- 
lations with the Council are and will remain on the 
friendliest terms, but affiliation is not favored. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


Switzerland is bravely trying to act as the mother of 
Europe’s war-victimized and dispossessed children. 
Large-hearted Gottlieb (well named) Duttweiler, head 
of a chain of co-operative stores (by the way, he is 
called “the American” because of his initiative and 
methods) believes 200,000 children can be cared for 
every three months. To meet the doubts of his com- 
patriots, he appealed to the members of his chain stores 
for funds and received 2,000,000 francs in one week. 
The total cost for the 200,000 children would be 
50,000,000 francs. But there are other difficulties in the 
way. (1) Switzerland’s food reserves are shrinking in 
the face of a double blockade of her borders. (2) Nego- 
tiations with the occupying powers are greatly slowed 
by their suspicions. (3) The priority use of transporta- 
tion for military purposes often turns children back 
from the station platforms. (4) Finnish and Greek chil- 
dren cannot come because they are too weak to stand 
the trip. (5) Hungarian and Jewish children cannot be 
accepted because of fear that return visas will not be 
granted by the Nazi-dominated governments in the oc- 
cupied countries, who would be glad to be rid of them. 
The children are kept for three months, returning home 
at the end of that time to make way for other children. 
The Swiss contribute food and clothes ration tickets. 
The average gain in weight during the three months is 
from six to ten pounds. 


At the Present Writing Spain is still flirting with the 
possibility of taking part as an Axis ally in World War II. 
Sympathetically the Franco government is on that side, 
and Foreign Minister Suner, Franco’s bothersome 
brother-in-law, is willing to go the whole way to meet 
Hitler’s demand for 1,000,000 Spanish troops for the 
Russian front. But there are serious counter-considera- 
tions. The army heads are strongly opposed to the pro- 
Axis Falange Party, which is headed by Suner. A strong 
movement is on foot to reorganize Spain’s government 
to include conservative elements which are opposed to 
further collaboration with Germany and Italy, opposed 
also to any overt action against Russia, or agitation 
against Communism. A curious commentary on the 
last-named point appears in a pastoral letter recently 
sent by the Catholic Bishop of Calahorra to the priests 
in his diocese with the command that it be read in all 
the churches. The pastoral letter made a bitter attack 
upon the Nazi doctrine and practice; described the per- 
secutions inflicted on the Catholics of Germany and 
Holland; condemned the government because the news 
of these persecutions had been suppressed in the Span- 
ish papers; criticized the deliberate use of falsehood as a 
policy of state, and stated baldly that Communism was 
not nearly as dangerous as the Franco government made 
it out to be. 


The Dutch are again vindicating their reputation for 
stubbornness. An influential group, called the Ecumen- 
ical Association, and committed to the proposition of 
inter-church fellowship, voted recently to dissolve its 
organization. The action was a protest against a decree 
issued by the occupying authorities, which stated that 


Jews would not be allowed to participate in organiza- 
tions “of a non-economic character.” A letter of expla- 
nation sent out by the association stated: “It is the 
opinion of your committee that this separation between 
Jews and non-Jews can in no way be accepted. We 
trust, however, that you, as members of different 
churches in the Netherlands, will continue to consider 
furthering the collaboration and fellowship of the 
churches as a task which must be fulfilled in all circum- 
stances, and that you will continue to work for this 
with increasing tenacity.” 


The Nemesis that eventually overtakes all religious 
fakirs has finally put J. B. Schafer, “Messenger of the 
Royal Fraternity of Master Metaphysicians,” in prison. 
This impostor, who gathered $225,000 from 3,000 dupes 
in “voluntary” contributions to support a 110-room 
“metaphysicians’ retreat” at Oakdale, Long Island, at 
length over-reached himself. In this palace, which he 
called ‘“‘Peace Haven,” he promised to demonstrate “im- 
mortality” for his followers in the person of Baby Jean 
Gauntt. Baby Jean is back with her mother now, after 
a struggle for possession. He was detected in swindling 
a working woman, Minna Schmidt, of $9,000—her life 
savings—to establish a magazine, called consecutively 
“Truth Digest” and “Think What You Want,” promising 
Minna $25,000 eventually from the proceeds. He became 
a prominent member of the Ku Klux Klan in Michigan, 
and looted their treasury, “motivated only by altruism,” 
according to his attorney, and as a help to “his follow- 
ers spiritually.” Judge Bohan, who sentenced Schafer 
to “two and a half to five years,” demanded sarcastically 
whether Schafer had stolen his professed title as ‘“Mes- 
senger” from Father Divine. In the days of his arrogance, 
Master Metaphysician Schafer threatened to ‘“dema- 
terialize” all those who opposed him and interfered with 
his “positive rays.” He has his chance now to try his 
powers on Judge Bohan and the prison that will con- 
tain him. 


Things British that may be interesting in themselves 
and instructive for the future experiences of our coun- 
try: With the end of June 7,000,000 women will have 
registered for war work. This does not include 750,000 
girls of sixteen and seventeen years of age “signing un- 
der the youth scheme.” . . . Non-perishable foods have 
been placed in 10,000 emergency storage places in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. At least twelve kinds of 
food are kept in each depot. . . . When the present pre- 
mier’s father, Lord Randolph Churchill, stated in 1886 
that the time would come that Britain’s yearly budget 
would amount to 100,000,000 pounds, he was laughed to 
scorn. Recently Britain’s expenditures in one week ex- 
ceeded 108,000,000 pounds. . . . Social service workers 
say a whole generation of children is growing up in 
Britain which does not know the taste of bananas (we’re 
getting there fast), cherries, lemons, oranges, canta- 
loupes, melons, grapefruit, strawberries, nut-filled 
candy, ice cream, malted milk, white bread, pastry, 
cakes, steaks, oysters and butter. What a lot of new 
experiences they will have some day! 
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Busy and Well-directed Lives 


Deaconesses in a Never-ending Round of Duties Have a Continuous Sense of Helpfulness 


Tue Lutheran Church needs young 
women between 20-36—high school educa- 
tion required, college preferred—to enter 
her Deaconess Motherhouses immediately. 
There is a serious shortage of deaconesses. 

To meet the emergency requirements of 
the civilian population, every deaconess 
available is very much over-burdened and 
must be relieved by newcomers to the 
calling. 

It is a calling with a future. Girls who 
now embark on a deaconess career will 
have more than the satisfaction of serving 
their Church and country in an emergency. 
They will also have a post-war career with 
a future. Demand has exceeded supply in 
more than a score of varieties and levels of 
service from bedside care to director of a 
school of nursing; from direct service as an 
institutional visitor to executive of an in- 
ner mission agency; from providing foster 
mother care to the administration of a chil- 
dren’s home; from being a parish worker to director 
of the religious education program of a whole commu- 
nity. Even in the depth of the great depression, work 
went begging for the kind of deaconesses the Church re- 
quired. Opportunities have been dizzying. Our Mother- 
houses could place twice as many deaconesses as are 
available. 

The diaconate is looked down upon by some mothers 
as not quite a nice sort of job and being a deaconess is 
thought of as on the career level of glorified domestic 
service. This wrong impression has kept many talented 
young women out of a work of the Church that for a 
generation has been raising its academic standards. Of 
course, deaconesses have some unpleasant duties to per- 


Leisure Time Between Duties 


form. So have pastors and foreign missionaries. They 
have never been looked down upon because of such 
tasks. They represent our Christian ministry. 

For all forms of service in which deaconesses are en- 
gaged, thorough training is fundamental. All should 


Sister Emma Tobias, 
Supervisor of the 
Children’s Hospital, 
Philadelphia 


By SIsTER ANNA EBERT 


have the best possible professional qualifi- 
cations for the work they are called upon 
to do, and their life and character should 
express the spirit of Christ. In addition, 
their training for religious work should be 
adequate: five or seven years are spent in 
training, for few college graduates have 
hitherto aspired to the deaconess calling. 


The Deaconess in Nursing and Social 
Work Teaches by Doing 


Even at the bottom of the ladder a dea- 
coness in nursing and social work is not 
wholly concerned with the ill and under- 
privileged. She is also a Christian teacher, 
a missionary for physical, mental and spir- 
itual health. Surely that is as fine a pro- 
fession as any Christian mother could wish 
for her daughter. 

When our deaconess who is in public health nursing 
in the Konnarock Health Center in Virginia makes her 
rounds, she must be the family counselor, adviser on 
nutrition, sanitation, and child psychology, and a spir- 
itual mother. Recently I was told of a typical visit. In 
a two-room house, teeming with children, a mother is 
taught to nurse a very ill child through pneumonia. She 
gives the child a bed bath; tells the mother, a co-opera- 
tive woman, what equipment to utilize, what symptoms 
to observe. Looking at the family she asks what Mary 
had been eating. An informal discourse on nutrition 
follows. On her daily visits for the next few days some 
simple, inexpensive bed occupations are suggested; ar- 
rangements have been made to have Tom’s eyes ex- 
amined and to have the whole family vaccinated for 
smallpox. Oh, there’s more to it than that. The family 
has heard about Sunday school and church and of the 
Mothers’ Club where common problems are talked over. 
Sister Sophia must be informed and articulate as well 
as deft. 

By far the greater per cent of deaconesses in nursing 
and social work today work in institutions. A growing 
number of people use hospitals, and more children’s in- 
stitutions and homes for the aged are asking for dea- 
conesses who are professionally trained. Institutional 
care offers the satisfactions of the greatest service to the 
greatest number. In a hospital of a large eastern city, 
for example, deaconesses work as head nurses, super- 
visors, instructors, assistants to the superintendent of 
nurses, superintendent of nurses, and as director of the 
medical social work. In this same hospital the dea- 
conesses and student nurses are organized to assume 
the responsibility for the care of the patients in the hos- 
pital while all graduate nurses are assigned to emer- 
gency medical field units to be despatched to the scene 
it: case of a military incident. They are also participat- 
ing and co-operating in the teaching and organization of 
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volunteer service groups in addition to the too heavy 
burden they already carry because of the increasing 
shortage of nurses, physicians, and unskilled personnel. 

Openings for nursing deaconesses to be at Leadership 
Training Camp are numerous. Deaconesses also serve as 
officers of nurses’ organizations helping to maintain 
Christian nursing standards. 


The Deaconess Engaged in Work with Children and) 
Youth Knows no Monotonous Days 


“Sinister economic and social factors have long been 
impairing family stability. These forces are aggravated 
by a war economy. The threat to family life both from 
outward and from inward perils is one of the gravest 
aspects of the present emergency.” So says a leaflet for 
the observance of Christian Family Week. Deaconesses 
dealing with groups of children and young people in 
parishes, settlements, and children’s institutions of all 
types, often show great skill in developing right atti- 
tudes and co-operative activities. They must know the 
place for personal guidance, for systematic instruction, 
for corporate worship, and develop the kind of purpose- 
ful, creative, outreaching fellowships which represent a 
fundamental need in our day. If we continue to permit 
every other child in our land to be reared, as now, in 
godlessness, it will not be long before our nation be- 
comes pagan in mind and outlook. When I spent several 
hours in one of our children’s institutions caring for 
under-nourished children, I realized that a typical day 
of the deaconess-in-charge includes almost everything 
except monotony. A social worker brings a child for re- 
admission, following a long illness; she talks with her, 
consults her records, estimates her need to return. The 
maintenance engineer comes in to report his unwilling- 
ness to retain an unsatisfactory employee any longer. 
The nursing deaconess reports another case of measles. 
The substitute cook sent in word that she could not 
substitute much longer. 

Her office unpopulated for a few minutes, the dea- 


Children in the Clinic 
and Aged Men and Women 

in the Home Smile When Deaconesses 
Minister to Their Several Needs 


The Slatera Call at Homes of Families 
to Deal with Real Conditions 


coness wanders 
through the institu- 
tion to check on its 
efficiency. Are the 
children in school 
happy? How much 
longer will the pres- 
ent inadequate staff 
of counselors be able 
to carry the extra 
work? She hovers in 
the dining room, tact- 
fully encouraging a 
very pale-faced boy. 
She straightened out 
many difficulties. 
Many family prob- 
lems are discovered 
through the children 
and adjusted through 
the family agency. 

Similarly, the long 
arms of deaconesses 
serving agencies and 
institutions providing 
recreation, education, 
protective and cor- 
rective services touch- 
ing first their immediate charges, reach out among fam- 
ilies and entire communities to put them in contact with 
individuals or groups that help them solve their prob- 
lems. There was a deaconess who helped a Jewish boy 
from being disinherited when he became a Christian by 
getting the Jewish missionary to contact the boy when 
he left the children’s home. 


The Deaconess is in Demand 

If much of the challenge and gratification of deaconess 
work lies in variety and scope, in others it springs from 
specialization. The experts among them are always in 
demand. A visitor to the Philadelphia Motherhouse was 
amazed to find deaconesses holding a variety of posi- 
tions requiring special techniques and training—an of- 
fice manager, an accountant, a housekeeper, a seam- 
stress, a laundry manager, an office secretary, a librarian, 
a dietitian, an X-ray technician, a pharmacist, a medical 
social worker, a physio-therapist, an occupational thera- 
pist, a parish worker—all in addition to 
teachers and nurses who are specialists 
Fin certain fields. These deaconesses 
with other lay and professional work- 
ers are managing a family of fifty in a 
home for the aged, a private school for 
girls with an enrollment over 100, and 
a general and children’s hospital caring 
for about 6,000 patients annually and 
treating many more through 57,720 
visits to its out-patient department—an 
impressive program of activities. » 

These specialists “in the art of hu- 
man helpfulness” constitute a reser- 
voir of God-given power to redeemed 
mankind through the ministry of love. 
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Midwest Synod’s Fifty-second Convention 


St. John’s Church, Schuyler, Nebraska, Gracious Host May 6-10 


“In view of the fact that our earnest and many at- 
tempts to find a common basis satisfactory to all synods 
concerned have brought out fundamental differences in 
regard to the proper Lutheran attitude toward some im- 
portant questions, and whereas further discussions on 
these same subjects would seem to be fruitless, we ad- 
vise the suspension of additional negotiations until such 
time as may appear to be more propitious for the desired 
merger.” With these words, accompanied by the dis- 
charge of the respective committee, a courtship among 
wooing central states district synods of several years 
standing came abruptly to an end, in the hope that the 
passing of time will heal wounds and overshadow mis- 
understandings. This, for the moment, seemed to be the 
most far-reaching action taken by the Midwest Synod. 

It was a courageous enterprise which Pastor W. 
Goemmel and his congregation had taken upon them- 
selves in inviting synod to hold the meeting in their 
midst, as St. John’s congregation is restricted both in 
membership and facilities, numbering but 137 of the 
former. The invitation was therefore the next thing to 
being heroic on the part of the little flock and earned the 
brethren’s sincere appreciation. Nevertheless, the pas- 
tors and delegates of synod’s seventy-seven congrega- 
tions, visibly, did not have to cramp their style to carry 
on the church’s business. 

President Herman Goede of Columbus, Nebr., assisted 
by the vice-president, Pastor R. Moehring of Glenvil, 
Nebr., was in charge of the opening Communion Serv- 
ice. His sermon was based on John 8: 12, “Jesus, the 
Light of the World.” In his development of the theme 
the speaker placed synthetic Christianity, which exists 
by words and symbols but not in deeds, over against the 
real article, illustrating it by certain realities in life. 

Thursday morning, fifty-four of the seventy-nine pas- 
tors reported present and about thirty lay delegates. 
Spring is a busy season on the 
farm, making it hard for farmer- 
delegates to attend conventions, 
particularly this year with the 
acute labor shortage, owing to the 
draft and defense industry migra- 
tion. New names placed on the 
clerical roll were those of Dr. 
M. A. Ritzen from the Texas 
Synod, Pastor Frederick Bloch 
from the Kansas Synod, Pastor 
Tobias Schmauck from the Evan- 
gelical Synod, and Pastor Milton 
Moore from the Nebraska Synod. 
Also, two congregations were re- 
ceived into synodical affiliation, 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Gering, Nebr., and St. John’s, 
Schuyler, Nebr. 

The president’s report gave cause for much satisfac- 
tion. So did that of the treasurer, which showed an in- 
crease in receipts of 7.3 per cent over the previous year, 


The Rey. Paul Bieger, 
pastor of Trinity 
Church, Tea, S. D., 
Senior of the Midwest 
Synod, entering upon 
his fifty-fifth year of 


active ministry 


By MartTIN SCHROEDER 


not counting the Tabitha Home building fund. Though 
Nebraska’s population has gone down as much as 28 per 

cent in some counties, putting a strain on many congre- | 
gations, the statistician’s report showed an increase in | 
membership of nearly 500, an evidence of faithful work. © 


U. L. C. A. Addressed 


The lecture hour Thursday afternoon brought an 


analysis of rural work in the United Lutheran Church 


since 1920 in general, and its effect upon Midwest Synod | 


in particular, on the basis of documentary evidence. The 
effect of Dr. M. Schroeder’s address was a spirited 
memorial to this year’s convention of the United Lu- 


theran Church, pleading for consideration of rural mis- | 


sions in the United States. 

Thursday night was given over to the Ordination 
Service, at which Walter Rowoldt, son of Pastor P. 
Rowoldt (retired) of Lincoln, Nebr., was set apart to 


the gospel ministry, having received a call from St. i 
Paul’s Church, Northboro, Iowa. Pastor O. K. Oelke of © 


Lanham, Kan., preached the sermon on II Cor. 4: 8, 9. 


Following the ordination, five pastors were honored | 


for service in the ministry. The Rev. William Nitzschke 
of Anaheim, Calif., and Fr. Rabe of Lincoln have served 
fifty years. Distance prevented Pastor Nitzschke from 
being present, though he spent his entire ministry in 
the service of Midwest Synod. Silver anniversaries fig- 
ured in the lives of Pastors W. F. Nolte, Westboro, Mo.; 
V. Pietzko of Hastings, Nebr.; and Martin Schroeder of 
Lincoln. These were addressed especially by Dr. J. 
Schrader of Yutan, Nebr., who used for his remarks 
Psalm 136, “O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good.” 


Dr. Shepfer Assists Synod 

The Friday morning session stood under the sign of 
the official representative of the United Lutheran 
Church, Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod. His cordial personality soon brought him 
into possession of the hearts of those present. Dr. 
Shepfer did not come to sit in judgment over synod, but 
sympathetically lent his ear to problems which are 
peculiar to a bi-linguistic body that only now is begin- 
ning to shake off the effects of trials and errors of early, 
unassisted pioneering, a task which was mostly foreign 
to the native church and not given its correct appraisal, 
as comparative figures of by-gone days reveal. Into the 
allotted sixty minutes the speaker packed enough ma- 
terial to occupy an entire convention. In his speech, Dr. 
Shepfer touched upon the ministry of tracts, the merg- 
ing of official periodicals, Lutheran World Action, the 
keeping of church records, promotional plans for the 
current year, relations to Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ, the ministerial pension plan, training courses 
for councilmen, and post-convention reports to all con- 
gregations after the Louisville convention. Through 
many a warm handshake Dr. Shepfer was given to un- 
derstand that his words and attitude were deeply appre- 
ciated—actually, in anticipation of his possible return. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Pueblo, the Pittsburgh of the West 


Jubilees and Missioning Given Attention by Rocky Mountain Synod 


OrF to a good start on its second half century of Lu- 
theran service in the Rocky Mountain territory, this 
small synod held its fifty-first convention in Pueblo, 
Colo., “the little Pittsburgh of the west,’ May 12-14. 
St. Mark’s congregation, with Pastor William C. Con- 
radi and his gracious and capable wife, were excellent 
hosts. Fine co-operation was received from the neigh- 
boring Augustana congregation and its pastor, the Rev. 
H. Clarence Johnson. Held concurrently were conven- 
tions of the synodical Women’s Missionary Society and 
Brotherhood. 

No actions occurred to catch the headlines; but there 
could be felt a surge of confidence that “the Word of 
the Lord endureth forever” and that we are engaged 
in work that Satan cannot destroy, though war and 
confusion fill the world. Never has the Forty-sixth 
Psalm fitted so well. 

President of synod, Elmer W. Harner, D.D., preached 
the sermon, “The Church for the Times”; Secretary 
Albert H. Buhl was liturgist, and Dr. R. B. Wolf‘ and 
Pastor Conradi assisted at the Communion. A fellow- 
ship reception followed, meeting the hunger for Lu- 
theran contacts and association so keenly felt by those 
working far apart. 

At the Matin services sermons were delivered by the 
Rev. Joseph Peterson on “In This Hour, What?” and by 
the Rev. Charles L. Ramme on, “What Type Ministry 
Hereafter?” 

Four solid business sessions kept everyone busy with 
the necessary routine and reports, most of which were 
encouraging. Two pastors, the Rev. Charles A. Epple 
of Messiah, Denver, and the Rev. Paul Eriksen of El 
Paso, Texas, have entered synod, but four have left, one 
to a chaplaincy. Three students are studying for the 
ministry, one of whom, William Hover, has been serving 
as supply pastor at Canon City until a recent serious 
accident incapacitated him for the time being. Two con- 
gregations have called pastors. 


Official Visitors 


High-lighting the convention routine were the ad- 
dresses and discussions of the United Lutheran Church 
representative, Dr. H. H. Bagger. He brought practical 
and pointed helpfulness in working out the problems of 
the pastorate, explained plans and agencies of the U. L. 
C. A., and proved a good connecting link between the 
Executive Board and synod. His intelligent, forceful 
and consecrated personality and his executive experi- 
ence added greatly to the convention. 

Other visitors were the Rev. O. W. Ebright, superin- 
tendent of Tabitha Home; the Rev. Henry Regatz, of the 
American Bible Society; the Rev. L. C. Weitzenkamp, 
serving the Board of American Missions at Boulder; and 
the Rev. Mr. Burnett, who brought greetings from the 
Ministerial Alliance, paying a high tribute to the Lu- 
theran way under present conditions. 

Lutheran World Action received due consideration 
and nearly all congregations are responding heartily. 


By OLIver F. WEAVER 


The Heyer-Muhlenberg anniversaries came in for their 
share of attention, the celebrations being left to the local 
churches, some of which have been held and commend- 
able offerings made. 

The Mission Committee took on new zeal. Need for a 
field missionary to serve scattered groups of Lutherans 
and others was so strongly felt that the committee was 
instructed to take steps to secure such a man; to lay on 
the hearts of pastors and members the seriousness of 
winning and holding to the Christian life the smaller 
communities; and to meet the lack of man power—suf- 
ficient pastors—for this work, by inspiring in young men 
the importance of training and giving themselves to the 
ministry. 

Historian Dr. R. B. Wolf reported completion of the 
task of publishing the history of the first fifty years of 
synod, committed to him at the jubilee convention. This 
was received with gratitude and commendation for the 
arduous work bestowed on it by Dr. Wolf. Copies have 
already been distributed. 

The matter of consolidation of United Lutheran pub- 
lications which was referred back to synod for expres- 
sion was voted on favorably in so far as it may be found 
practicable. A resolution by the Foreign Mission com- 
mittee gave highest commendation to those missionaries 
who remained at their posts in spite of war conditions. 


Officers and Delegates 

Officers elected were: Elmer W. Harner, D.D., Denver, 
president; the Rev. Albert H. Buhl, Denver, secretary; 
the Rev. Joseph W. Peterson, Belen, N. M., statistician; 
R. B. Wolf, D.D., historian; Dr. Dwight S. Young, 
treasurer. 

To the Executive Committee: Dr. R. B. Wolf, the Rev. 
Leeland C. Soker, Prof. G. L. Anderson, Ph.D., and Mr. 
Verne Lantow. To the Mission Committee: Charles S. 
Bream, D.D. Trustee Midland College: the Rev. Joseph 
W. Peterson. Director Tabitha Home: Mr. Verne 
Lantow. 

Delegates to the Louisville convention of the U. L. 
C. A. were elected as follows: Clerical: Elmer W. 
Harner, D.D., and Leeland C. Soker. Alternates: Albert 
H. Buhl and William €. Conradi.. Lay delegates: Mr. 
K. R. Sickles and Dr. G. L. Anderson. Alternates: E. H. 
Rights and Dwight S. Young. 

Messiah Church, Denver, the Rev. Charles A. Epple 
pastor, extended an invitation for the next convention, 
which was accepted by synod. 


The Synodical Brotherhood 


held two sessions, one for inspirational addresses after 
the dinner, when Pastor Epple spoke on the “Winning 
of Souls” and Pastor Eriksen on “Our Men in Service.” 
The other was a business session, when officers were 
elected: President, John Hiller, Colorado Springs; vice- 
president, Dr. A. J. Madson, Albuquerque; secretary- 
treasurer, Prof. C. A. Barnhart, Albuquerque. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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THE LUTHERAN 


| e sli thoan in Every Home’ -Il 


ALLEN K. Trout Tells of the Value of the Church Paper to 
Congregations and to the Church at Large 


Every pastor in the U. L. C. A. is hopefully expectant 
that every home in the congregation should become a 
definite unit of faith and works. The first value lies in 
the fact that it stimulates the home to become a work- 
shop for the church. There is an impulse or the will to 
work which needs to be aroused in every individual 
Christian. This will to work is not always stimulated 
by the intellect alone; the emotions of the heart are re- 
quired. Themes which deepen the emotional channels 
must be stressed side by side with the themes revealing 
the necessity for good works. When the Christian home 
is awakened, intellectually and emotionally, to the direct 
need of a cause, then the greater outpouring of service 
is rendered. 

@ Another value of the church paper in the home to 
the church lies in the stimulation of the church’s auxil- 
iaries. If every family should become an office where 
board meetings are held, plans of promotion of the 
church’s work are discussed, transactions are completed 
and viewpoints formed—only to be carried to conclusion 
at the auxiliary or congregational meeting—then that 
church will be a growing, marching congregation. Many 
aids for the promotion of church work are to be found 
on the pages of THE LUTHERAN. 

@ Another value to the church is found when THE 
LUTHERAN is used as a textbook and the home becomes 
a school room for the church. In the home, education 
begins with the primary grades and reaches far beyond 
the adult catechetical class; fostered by the Holy Spirit, 
it takes up exegetical work and touches the depth of 
doctrines of the church. The result is a revitalization of 
the home, the changing of the atmosphere, and the con- 
trol of the department of the home. 


Among the Family’s Reading 

@ Tue LuTHERAN in the home is an aid to the church 
when the home becomes a library for the church. Most 
homes have reading rooms which carry various types of 
reading materials, both in book and magazine form. The 
typical home today carries a fine library on the latest 
novels, a few scientific books for the school children, 
funnies, newspapers, and magazines. In fact, our homes 
in many cases have become the dumping ground of the 
dirt and mud of the nation—at a price—. Literature 
ranging from crime and sex novels to high scientific 
productions, from fiction of the lowest character dealing 
with the criminals of our nation to pictures beyond 
description in their baseness. The price is paid by the 
church as she loses her youth; the price is paid by the 
youth themselves who delude their intellects and emo- 
tions with the trash; the price is paid by the parents as 
they watch. their own flesh and blood defy everything 
which is good and wholesome in their lives. This type 
library need not be started in the new home; and it can 
be remedied by the church aiding in the selection of 
character-forming materials of worth. The publication 
can aid the church tremendously when our youth begin 
to read. The base literature will be thrown out when 


week after week THe LuTHeran and the Bible are laid 
upon the library table side by side. 

@ The value of THe LuTHERAN to the church in the 
home is when that publication aids the home in becom- 
ing a “church,” in the sense of establishing the family 
altar, and the secret closet. Reverence to parents will 
be established through this practice; and this same rev- 
erence reaches to God, especially as the home takes its 
place in the family pew at church. Proper behavior in 
the house of God is a leading factor in the character 
building of men. 

Readers and Budgets 

@ The value of the church paper in the home to the 
church is revealed when budgets are to be met. The 
regular reader of Tue LuTHERAN is found to be a regular 
contributor to all the causes of the local church and the 
church at large. The home out of touch with the affairs 
of the church, her methods and needs, and how she 
meets the needs, is the problem home for the every 
member canvassers and church councils. These homes 
invariably contribute less per capita, fail in worshiping 
God with the full percentage of their income because in 
their minds there is a negative to the causes of the 
church and a doubt even as to the worth of the local 
church to themselves and to the community. Year by 
year their gifts diminish and soon they are outside the 
church. 

@ The value of the church paper in the home to the 
church is again revealed when the call for active Evan- 
gelism is made. Many readers of THe LUTHERAN are 
year-round evangelists in soul gathering, in proclaiming 
the gospel truths, and in promotion of the worthwhile- 
ness of the community congregation. Herein lies the 
success of many faithful pastors in that they have a 
large constituency who read the pages of THE LUTHERAN, 
many of which cover plans which are successful, like 
problems surmounted in soul gathering; and the result 
is that there grows in the individual a passion for souls 
for the increase of God’s Kingdom. 

The emphasis placed upon the whole work of the 
whole church, then, is a stimulating factor for the whole 
church. Reaching the home, properly educating the 
various members of the home, the arousing of the emo- 
tions to the great needs of the church, a vision of the 
work of the church in all her branches, lifts the morals 
of the home, builds and fosters loyalty to the church, 
hastens the coming of the Kingdom to the hearts of men. 


From One to Eighty 

Our problem, after we have measured many of the 
values of THe LuTHERAN (without touching upon any 
articles or editorials), still is to sell 5,200 homes in 
Indiana on THE LutHERAN. I doubt whether we have to 
sell any of the pastors of Indiana Synod to be subscrib- 
ers, yet about 700 pastors in the U. L. C. A. serving 
congregations are without the magazine. A plan that I 
am using at present in St. Mark’s Lutheran Church at 
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Auburn is putting THE LUTHERAN in quite a few of our 
_homes. When I arrived upon the field there was one 
subscription, the pastor’s, coming into the congregation. 

I attempted to have subscriptions taken, and all that 
we were able to accomplish was six persons paid twenty- 
five cents each for THe LuTHERAN to be delivered (in 
bulk) to them during Lent. It happened that the Sun- 
day school was preparing their subscription for the 
youth magazines. I urged them to substitute for three 
months THe LutHeraNn for the Sunday school papers. 
This was done at an increased cost of about eighty cents 
per copy per year, and for the three months it netted 
an increase of twenty cents per copy. We were then 
distributing a 32-page booklet instead of an 8-page book- 
let, an all-family magazine for just a special magazine. 
After continuing this practice for the three months and 
bringing it before the association we found that the sen- 


Big 


timent was to continue the distribution of THe Lu- 
THERAN. We today are distributing eighty copies of THE 
LUTHERAN every week, free of charge to the first eighty 
families who enter the Sunday school door. 


Here Is One Answer 

Have the paper distributed free, allowing an auxiliary 
to be the agency. Another way is to have it distributed 
through the budget of the church. Still other suggested 
ways that come from THe LuTHERAN headquarters are 
that “The Lutheran Boys” sell Tue Lutueran at five 
cents per copy. The old way of taking subscriptions is 
still good. THe LutHeran costs three cents per copy in 
bulk. You figure out from the benefits derived by hav- 
ing THe LUTHERAN in every home of the congregation if 
it pays, financially; and do not stop there, but ask your- 
self, does it pay spiritual dividends? 


At the State’s Capital 


Lansing Congregation Entertains Michigan Synod. Reports of Progress Inspire Delegates to More Service 


ConcrecatTions of the Michigan Synod nobly re- 
sponded to the secretary’s call for adequate democratic 
representation in these days when our country is at war 
to preserve democracy. For its convention in the state 
capital, Lansing, May 11-13, all but seven churches 
elected lay delegates, over one-half of synod’s congrega- 
tions had lay delegates present, and every pastor was 
present or accounted for. Perhaps it was hospitality, 
rather than democracy, that drew them, for Redeemer 
Church, the Rev. A. C. Larsen pastor, proved to be 
among the best of hosts. 

Synod was fortunate this year in having F. Eppling 
Reinartz, D.D., secretary of promotion of the United 
Lutheran Church, as the official representative of the 
church at large. Dr. Reinartz not only brought stirring 
messages on his assigned subjects, but addressed the 
convention banquet on the question, ‘““How Big Is Your 
Church?” and led an off-the-record round table discus- 
sion on the subjects of Ministerial Pensions, and our re- 
lation to the Federal Council of Churches. Probably his 
most striking remarks were those concerning the Heyer 
Centennial and the Muhlenberg Bicentennial celebra- 
tions. The Michigan Synod responded to his challenging 
statements with fervent prayer that the labors of these 
pioneers might be emulated today. 


Is This Tops? 

One of the deserved compliments paid the synod by 
Dr. Reinartz was the one calling attention to the fact 
that its apportioned benevolence had been paid 93.57 
per cent. Ever since 1935, this synod’s percentage of 
benevolence paid has been rising regularly and steadily. 
It now sets an example that many of its larger sister 
synods might well follow. 

Much of this fine benevolence record is due to the 
strong program fostered by the Stewardship Committee. 
During the year stewardship institutes had been held 
throughout Michigan, and synod authorized the com- 
mittee to prepare a series of tracts based upon these 
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presentations. The traditional stand of synod disapprov- 
ing all unscriptural methods of financing the church was 
reaffirmed, and the executive committee was instructed 
te survey all congregations, ascertaining all types and 
methods used to secure funds for the church. 


Retiring Treasurer Honored 

Synod is also proud of the record of its retiring treas- 
urer, Mr. F. E. Buergin. Due to increased business 
activity, he was forced to withdraw from the treasurer- 
ship after more than twenty years of faithful service. 
Beginning in 1921, Mr. Buergin served as treasurer with 
but one year’s interruption. No doubt his term of serv- 
ice is one of the longest, if not the longest, of any syn- 
odical treasurer in the U. L. C. A. Besides this, so far 
as is known, he kept the only double-entry system of 
books among the synodical treasurers. No wonder synod 
paid tribute to him at the banquet Tuesday evening, 
and passed a fitting resolution in his honor. 


Problems Considered 

Educational problems, as usual, produced much dis- 
cussion. Like other colleges, Wittenberg is suffering 
from lack of students, due to the war. Her benevolence 
apportionment was therefore increased. To prepare the 
way for the merger of Hamma Divinity School and Chi- 
cago Seminary (still to be voted on in Ohio*), Chicago 
asked for resignation of all its professors. Synod re- 
quested the Board to consider retaining its own Pro- 
fessor Eckert in the reorganized institution. 

Elections produced a large turn-over. The Rev. C. E. 
Jensen, Kalamazoo, became president; the Rev. G. A. 
Martin, Detroit, vice-president; the Rev. V. E. Kotter, 
Detroit, secretary; the Rev. L. F. Gunderman, Flint, 
statistician; Mr. C. E. Carlson, Kalamazoo, treasurer; 
and Mr. R. Becker, Pontiac, lay member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


* Tue Lurueran is informed by telegram under date of May 21 that the 
Ohio Synod rejected the proposal to merge Hamma Divinity School at 
Springfield, Ohio, and the Chicago Seminary at Maywood, II1l. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


THE CULTS ARE COMING 

WE are indebted to our fellow student of the Washing- 
ton scene, Dr. Rufus W. Weaver, for an interesting sur- 
vey of the “Cults” that play at least an interesting part 
in the religious life of Washington. There are 213 meet- 
ing places for religious groups having no connections 
with the older denominations. The list of their names 
begins with Assemblia Christiana and ends with Zoeth. 
The longest name of any of these groups, as given in its 
papers of incorporation, is “The Sons and Daughters 
and the Brothers and the Sisters of Moses of the United 
States of America and of the World Incorporated.” Dr. 
Weaver has a rather clever classification of these groups. 
1. The Pentecostal, stressing the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, faith healing and the gift of tongues; 2: The Per- 
fectionist, stressing a deeper spiritual life, marked by 
perfect holiness; 3. The Prosperity Seekers, whose lead- 
ers promise health, happiness and prosperity through 
the directed culture of the inner life and the overcom- 
ing of error; 4. The Psychic Groups, led by teachers and 
preachers who undertake so to train their adherents 
that new latent mental and spiritual powers are re- 
leased; 5. The Profound, who are intrigued by the ap- 
peal of metaphysics and are seeking insight into ancient 
esoteric truth, the Baha'is, the Theosophists and the 
Yogoda group being illustrations; 6. The Promiscuous, 
the unclassifiable, and they are not a few. All these want 
at least one strong organization in the Nation’s Capital. 


HEELS 

Ir your rubber heels are made of reclaimed rubber 
next year, it may be because some seventy-five Wash- 
ington policemen and postmen are playing guinea pigs 
for the country. They were chosen because the average 
cop and mailman covers more territory afoot in a day 
than the average person does in a week. Now that au- 
tomobiles are to be used more carefully, we shall be 
doing more walking. The OPA wants to know how well 
reclaimed rubber will wear. Forty brands are being 
tested and the laboratory results will govern somewhat 
the decisions of the future use of this material. 


GALLAUDET 

“UNIQUE” is the word for Gallaudet College, ac- 
credited college for the deaf which is located in Wash- 
ington. It is the only college of its kind in the world. A 
recent Broadway performance of “Arsenic and Old 
Lace,” played by students of the college using the sign 
language entirely has attracted new attention to this 
historic institution. The charter for its incorporation 
was signed by Abraham Lincoln in 1864. The son of Dr. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who had founded the first 
school for the deaf in Hartford, founded the college in 
Washington. Accredited degrees of A.B. and B.Sc. are 


granted, and many of Gallaudet’s students go on to uni- 
versities for post-graduate work. About 150 students 
are registered this semester. Athletics, dramatics, and 
all of the extra-curricular activities of a normal college 
routine are a part of the regular student life. Their suc- 
cess in dramatics won considerable praise by the excel- 
lent press notices given their New York performance. 
Among educational institutions in the nation’s capital, 
Gallaudet is making its unique contribution. 


COLONEL FLIKKE 

A CHARTER member of the Lutheran Nurses’ Guild of 
Washington is the Army’s highest ranking woman of- 
ficer. She is Col. Julia O. Flikke, Superintendent of the 
Army Nurse Corps. Colonel Flikke has been a member 
of the Army Nurse Corps since the days of the first 
World War. She was a widow in 1912 and, looking 
around to rebuild life, entered training for the nursing 
profession. After graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity, she enlisted for army service and within a month 
was promoted to Chief Nurse and detailed to service 
overseas. She served in Tientsin, China, and in the 
Philippines as well as at many posts in this country. 
She has seen the Nurse Corps grow in size and impor- 
tance and her promotion to the grade of Colonel is a 
new testimony of approval of her direction of this im- 
portant post. When Mrs. Hobby, the new director of 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps was interviewed 
recently, she said, “In this war, women have to carry 
more than their own weight. So far we’ve been all sail 
and no ballast.” Now that more and more emphasis is 
being placed on woman’s service in time of national 
crisis, we note with considerable pride one of our own 
church who is giving distinguished service to her coun- 
try. Colonel Flikke is a member of Luther Place Memo- 
rial Church, Washington. 


BUILDING CHURCHES 

WASHINGTON’s mushrooming real estate subdivisions 
contribute many problems to city planners, business 
men and churchmen alike. The problem of the church- 
men lies in the establishment /of churches to care for the 
needs of these new residents. Obviously there have been 
many problems encountered in the establishment of 
these mission churches: problems of location, overlap- 
ping territories, and the wisest use of resources and 
energies. To meet the problems, the local Lutheran 
Ministerial Association has established a Comity Com- 
mittee which has already begun to function. The Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches has now established a 
Commission on Surveys and Churches, the only existing 
department of its kind in the country, with a full-time 
director in the person of the newly-called Rev. Albert 
T. Rasmussen of Chicago, Illinois. 
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“The Church of the Abiding Presence” 


Beautiful Structure on Seminary Hill at Gettysburg, Pa., the 


Focal Point of Training for the Ministry 


Wepnespay, May 13, will long be a memorable day in 
the community of Gettysburg, where a commodious 
chapel structure for the theological seminary has been 
completed. It was dedicated on the afternoon of the 
above date, by the president of the institution, Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, ‘“‘to the glory and honor of Almighty 
God.” The services of dedication had the participation 
of “a throng of high officials of the Lutheran Church, 
scores of Lutheran pastors, and hundreds of church 
leaders and members from a wide area of eastern United 
States.” The 550 seats which the chapel auditorium 
contains were insufficient to accommodate those present. 
A loud speaker carried the services to those occupying 
chairs on the campus surrounding the building. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached by the president 
of the United Lutheran Church in America, the Rev. 
Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, the greater portion of whose 
theological training was received at this institution. 

Concerning the building, a page in The Gettysburg 
Times* under date of May 12 reports: “The Gettysburg 
Lutheran Seminary deserves high praise upon its for- 
ward stride in erecting and equipping a beautiful new 
seminary chapel. It reflects years of planning and marks 
the qualities of simplicity and durability by its artistic 
construction, thereby being a credit to the entire Lu- 
theran Church in this country. Its benefits will be far- 
reaching to the student body and the general meetings 
of the Church as well.” 

The name which has been given to the chapel is “The 
Church of the Abiding Presence.” It is located at the 
highest point on the celebrated Seminary Ridge “made 
famous in American history by its part in the battle of 
1863. The structure stands alone, uncrowded by its 
neighbors, but it is not far from the picturesque Old 
Dormitory which goes back to 1832, when the institution 
was permanently located. The architecture is in the 


President Wentz 
of the Seminary 
and 
President Knubel | 
of the 
Us De G.7A. 
at Entrance to the 
Chapel 


American colonial style, and the entire spirit of the 
building is calculated to reflect that pure, evangelical 
type of Lutheranism that prevailed in this country be- 
fore the Revolutionary War.” 


The Interior of the Chapel 

Visitors to Gettysburg on the occasion of the dedica- 
tory service were deeply impressed by the furnishings 
of the sanctuary. The altar and super-altar are made of 
rich imported marble. “The paraments are of special 
selection and: design, some of rich and precious cloth, 
velvet brocade, wrought by the world’s best eccle- 
siastical artists 350 years ago and adapted to their pres- 
ent purpose by skillful and loving hands. Particular 
attention to the lighting of the structure makes an im- 
pression which is consonant with the 
sacred purposes of the church.” 
Beautiful and symbolic windows, an 
artistic combination of colors on ceil- 
ings, walls, furnishings, and carpet 
produce a mellowness of tone that is 
an important element in the total 
impression of the church interior. 

It will be the privilege of THe Lu- 
THERAN to provide its readers in a 
later issue with a description of the 
windows of the chapel, which, be- 
sides containing the results of mod- 
ern skill in the employment of glass 


(Continued on page 19) 


An Atmosphere of Reverence and Beauty 
Pervades the Interior of the Chapel at 
Gettysburg Seminary 


* Tue LuTHEeRAN gratefully acknowledges in- 
debtedness to The Gettysburg Times, whose 
“Seminary Issue’ dated May 12 is rich in infor- 
mation about the institution’s history and status. 


Among Ourselves ... 


Blame It On the War 


Nosopy wants to be a fanatic. We think of wild-eyed, 
semi-insane, hardly human beings. We certainly don’t 
want to be classed with them. 

We take seriously the injunction to “do not our alms 
before men.” There are other portions of Jesus’ teach- 
ings that we neglect; but there are few people who will 
boast about how much they give to charity. Sometimes 
that is because they do not contribute much. Some- 
times they are truly modest. Often they are afraid that 
if they appear other than selfish they will be considered 
fanatical. 

The American standard of living has gone up and up. 
We have become accustomed to luxuries, not only be- 
cause it is entirely human to want what others have, but 
because we are afraid that if we deny ourselves the 
comforts our neighbors possess we will seem queer. 

Man’s basic necessities are food, clothing and shelter. 
And what a superstructure we have built on that foun- 
dation! Food must be nourishing, but it must also have 
variety and “eye appeal.” Children and grown-ups must 
be coaxed to eat, and housewives greet each other in the 
markets: “This food problem. Sometimes I don’t know 
what to cook!” 

Clothing must be warm in winter and more or less 
modest in summer. It must be clean and neat. It must 
also be suited to the wearer’s personality, stylish, and 
new. Women spend hours building up their own ward- 
robes and picking their neighbors’ to pieces. 

Out of the need for shelter from the elements has 
grown the American home. Big houses, little houses, 
apartment houses. Old-fashioned mansard-roofed dwell- 
ings with large rooms and high ceilings. Tiny modern 
annexes to the garage. Interiors that are modern, Vic- 
torian, Colonial, or just cluttered. Storage closets, pan- 
tries and bookcases to clean twice a year. Dark wood- 
work to polish or white paint to wash. Curtains to laun- 
der and rugs to dry-clean. 

And after we get all these things, we have to enjoy 
them “on the wing.” Clubs and societies, parties and 
trips—one thing after another to lure us out of the home 
we have made with such care. The only excuse for de- 
clining an invitation is the plea of another engagement. 

The money comes in and goes out. And how much 
real happiness has it provided? How much have we 
been able to afford for the causes we’d like to support? 

How much time have we had for the church, our fam- 
ilies, our own spiritual growth? 

The war has brought a tremendous speeding up in 
many lines. It is bringing a slowing down in others. The 
car that must remain in the garage is no longer master 
of our week-ends. The man who has been forced willy- 
nilly from the grueling competition of private business 
to the eight-hour day of a machine shop has time for his 
family when he comes home. The hostess whose sugar 
ration book will not permit her to make intricate and 
involved desserts must serve simple ones and save much 
of the time she would put in in the kitchen. 

It is rather dreadful that anything as bad as war 
should have so many angles that seem right. No Chris- 
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tian wanted this war, but now that it is here it may have 
a good effect in some directions. We can spend some of 
our time and more of our money as we really want to 
spend it without the risk of being thought fanatical. We 
needn't blame it on religion. We can blame it on the war. 


A Name for It 


Far be it from the modern Christian to belittle the 
wonders of science. Science has made some interesting 
and valuable discoveries. In many directions science has 
accomplished wonders. 

But the scientist does have one trait that irritates the 
layman. I mean that trick of putting a name on a phe- 
nomenon and acting as though he has then explained the 
phenomenon itself. 

Everyone knows that flowers and trees and plants of 
many sorts have a way of turning toward the sun. Not 
all of them do it so markedly as the sunflower, but prac- 
tically all reach out toward their source of life to some 
extent. 

“How wonderful,” marvels the layman. “I wonder 
what makes them behave like that?” 

“Elementary, my dear Watson,” rejoins the smart 
young student of science. “Plants are heliotropic.” 

“Heliotropic? What does that mean?” 

“Well, it means that they possess the characteristic of 
turning toward the sun.” 

The true scientist would probably not be guilty of 
such superficial glibness, but many of his students are 
willing to put a name on a thing and because they have 
named it think they know all about it. 

This is especially true in the realm of psychology. 
Everyone knows that there are some people in the world 
who are not satisfying completely the instincts which 
have been implanted in them. Far too many lives are 
thwarted and warped because the individual’s inner 
urges have not found external expression. The psychol- 
ogist calls the malady “frustration” and gives us two 
cures, “expression” and “sublimation.” 

Using these terms knowingly, is regarded as “modern,” 

“realistic,” “frank.” It would be a shame to tell the 
apostles of this up-to-date discovery that the church has 
known all about it for two thousand years. The realism 
of Jesus and of St. Paul quite put to shame the poor 
efforts of the twentieth century. 
_ Every human being is a channel of creative energy 
which must find an outlet or produce a short circuit. It 
may take the usual form of love for a husband or wife 
and the children they raise together. It may express 
itself in artistic work, in social service, in missionary 
activity, or a dozen other directions. But find expression 
of some sort it must, if life is to be normal, well-rounded, 
beautiful. 

There can be no such thing as a frustrated Christian. 
Christianity offers so many paths to the abundant life 
that the Christian’s problem becomes that of choosing 
rather than hunting avenues of expression. The Chris- 
tian Church offered its members freedom to be their 
best long before the world put a name on the slavery 
that shuts one up inside oneself. 
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Musings of a 
Ministers Wife... . 
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What Is It Worth? 


Joan Lathrop Receives Payment for Her Services 


I LooKeD at the kitchen clock. Yes, there would be 
time to make some muffins after I took my cake out of 
the oven. 

In the backyard Mark and Tommy were playing catch. 
They had some sort of big game on this’afternoon. If 
only Mark would practice as hard on some other things 
as he does on his pitching! Jerry says he’s getting the 
same sort of self-discipline out of it he’d get out of the 
things I worry about, but I have my doubts about that. 
I realize, however, that I may be looking at the matter 
from a feminine viewpoint. There must be something 
to this baseball worship. It seems to be one ground 
where all male and many female Americans can meet. 

Upstairs I could hear the typewriter going like mad. 
Jerry was working on his evening sermon. Apparently 
he’d found an idea that was ready to rush right on to 
the page. There were none of the long silences, the foot 
tappings or the pacings that mean he is wrestling with 
the text. 

And Joan was—I went on with my inventory of the 
family as the noon hour approached. Well, where was 
Joan? She had gone over to Mary Jeffers’ to show her 
the new hat we had made for the Baby McGuffy doll. 
She should have been back long ago. Mary is always 
glad for company, but I didn’t want Joan to tire her. 

I was just about to go to the telephone and ask Mrs. 
_ Jeffers to send my wandering daughter home when I 
heard her in the yard. 

“T’ve got a nickel! I’ve got a nickel!” 

“Where'd you get it? Who gave it to you?” 

“T won’t tell. Mark doesn’t know!” in a maddening 
singsong. The door banged open. “Mother, where are 
you? I’ve got a nickle.” 

“Aren’t you going to tell me, either?” 

“Sure. I just wanted to have a secret from Mark. He 
has his secrets all the time. Mrs. Jeffers gave it to me 
for going to the store.” 

“She did? Oh, Joan, you shouldn’t have taken it. It 
was nice of you to go to the store for her, but you are 
old enough to start doing things for older people. You 
mustn’t expect to be paid for them.” 

“I didn’t expect it. She asked me to go for her, and 
when I came back she said here was a nickel for my 
trouble.” 

“But didn’t you tell her she didn’t need to pay you 
for doing errands?” 

“T did. I said, ‘Mother never pays me for going to 
the store for her.’ And she said, ‘This will buy you an 
ice cream cone.’ ” 

“Well, so long as you didn’t hint for it, I guess it’s all 
right. But you must not expect people to give you some- 
thing every time you do something kind.” 

“T don’t! I often do things for people. I—” She looked 
so distressed at not being able to think of an example 
on the spur of the moment, that I had to laugh. 

“Never mind, honey. I didn’t mean to spoil your fun. 
Keep the money and enjoy it. It was very kind of Mrs. 
Jeffers.” 

I said no more about it, and I even managed to smile 


at Mark’s thwarted curiosity when she kept on refusing 
to tell him where she had acquired her wealth. 

“Will you call your father, Joan?” I asked when I 
thought it had gone far enough. 

Mark carried the muffins in with all the exaggerated 
solemnity of a musical comedy butler. 

“Mark’s act reminds me,” said my husband after he 
had asked the blessing, “that I saw in the paper an ac- 
count of a butler’s convention. They have pledged them- 
selves to help win the war by discouraging the spread 
of rumors, by saving paper, and by carrying home par- 
cels instead of having them delivered. I’m afraid it’s 
going to be a little hard on some of the older ones who 
have spent a lifetime standing on their dignity to have 
to begin carrying bundles.” 

“Why should that hurt anyone’s dignity?” asked 
Mark. 

“T’ve never quite figured it out myself. But there are 
people, you know, who think that certain kinds of work 
are beneath them.” 

“That’s silly. Everybody has to work.” 

“Of course. Oh, by the way, I guess you forgot about 
that trash I asked you to get out of the cellar, son.” 

“Well, of all the—! So you pulled a fast one on me 
didn’t you? Who'd have thought it?” 

“May I be excused?” broke in Joan. “I’m going over 
to Betty’s.” 

Jerry and I looked at each other. Joan is supposed 
to help with the dishes on.Saturdays. Yet it would be 
much easier to let her off and do them ourselves. 

“You may go after you have helped clear the table 
and dried the dishes.” 

“Oh, Mother!” 

“Come on; let’s get busy.” 

For a while there was hustle and bustle in kitchen 
and cellar as the children flew through their work. 
When it was over I drew a breath. 

“I wonder how long it will be before the children’s 
work is enough help to make up for the energy we ex- 
pend getting them to do it?” 

“Wouldn’t they be surprised to know that it hurts us 
more than it hurts them?” 

“But it will be worth the effort if it keeps them from 
thinking of all work in terms of financial returns.” 


Naughty 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


EQuaLity’s a fine ideal, 

A bubble no one ought to 
prick. 

But when we try to make it 
real, 

Everyone puts up a kick. 
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Seen Seales hd. (Hee akon 


By J. WILLIaM McCauLrty 


Thou rulest the raging of the sea; when the waves 
thereof arise thou stillest them. Psalm 89:9 


Tur international storms rage ever louder. The de- 
stroying monsoon moves on darkly from sea to sea, 
spreading havoc and terror as it goes. The nations trem- 
ble as to what impends. Will the proud waves of con- 
quest be stayed before civilization is engulfed? Behold, 
One only has the answer, and His voice is heard above 
the tumult and confusion that try men’s souls: “Be 
still, and know that I am God.” 


+ + + 


Make us glad according to the,days wherein thou 
hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have seen 


evil. Psalm 90: 15 


Lire has its compensations. Suffering and sorrow 
silhouette with their dark background the brighter hues 
of life’s picture. The Creator places us upon this dark 
planet that dwelling in a sinful environment we may 
learn lessons impossible in a holier atmosphere. The 
years, too, present in succeeding contrasts their compen- 
sations. To the overruling Father the waiting, trusting 
suppliant prays to be made “glad according to” the days 
of affliction and years of evil. 


+ + “ 


Who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, 
that it may be conformed to the body of his glory. 
Philippians 3: 21 


SoMEONE opened a little box and showed us a large, 
beautiful butterfly. Attached to the side was a former 
coffin, which was built and hung there when it was a 
worm. Benjamin Franklin said: “Life is rather a state 
of embryo, in preparation for life; and man is not com- 
pletely born till he has passed through death.” Even 
the Son of God encased Himself in a material body for 
a time that He might in the flesh lead men out from 
carnality into resurrected life and holiness. Is “the body 
of our humiliation” so infused with His Spirit that we 
shall finally “be conformed to the body of his glory”? 


+ + + 


The day of Jehovah is great and very terrible; and 
who can abide it? Joel 2: 11 


Tue last inning is what counts. Seeming defeat may 
be suddenly turned into victory. In predicting the final 
result of the global conflict, Kate Smith said in her em- 
phatic way, “The destroyer shall be destroyed.” The 
Allied assumption is that the aggressor group is re- 
ferred to. The prediction is in fact a truism, proven by 
and large throughout history. “They that draw the 
sword shall fall by the sword,” the Master put it. The 
Judge of all nations decides the final issue. His day of 
judgment, the inspired prophet states, “is great and very 
terrible.” “Who can abide it?” They whose cause is 
just and whose salvation is committed to His care. 


Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, that | 
they that would pass from hence to you may not be © 
able, and that none may cross over from thence to us. | 


Luke 16: 26 


Man creates fictitious boundaries. In crossing from | 


one European country to another, when there was 


peace, we had to present our passport and baggage for — 
inspection. Some of those international boundaries are | 


now impassable; but they become re-established, and 


are shifted in the course of the centuries as political and | 
economic barriers break down. Not so is it in the realm | 


of spirit. There is a fixedness of destiny’s boundaries. 
This side of the great divide'is offered to the immortal 


spirit the choice of its final abode. Faith is the resilient | 


guality that fits believers for heavenly citizenship. 
Be bls Seale 


And he said, I pray thee therefore, father, that thou ~ 
wouldest send him to my father’s house; for I have | 


five brethren, that he may testify unto them. 
Luke 16: 27, 28 


SoMEONE has said that “prayer is the practice of the 
presence of God.” It is more than mere petition. When 
Dives in Hades “prayed,” it was a petition for his fam- 
ily, and this was thoughtful and commendable; but 
Abraham and not God was addressed. He also made the 
mistake of wanting to have them frightened away from 
hell instead of exhorted to repent and seek entrance 
into heaven. And this he would do by means of a spe- 
cial servant rather than by regular, recorded revelation. 


“When the props are knocked out” from under a man, — 
he usually sees things differently; but this rich man, — 
suddenly become poor, still saw things through the same | 


unregenerate eyes. Jesus said that one must be born — 


from above to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Se Saeee | 
For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. 
Philippians 1; 21 


Cotton said, “The shortest life is long enough if it 


lead to a better, and the longest life is too short if it do © 


not.” Why worry about your age; be concerned, rather,. 
if your life has been fruitless! St. Paul lived a thousand 
times more in one year after his conversion than in all 
his life preceding. The whole difference was in his re- 
lation to Jesus Christ and the work of His Kingdom. 
He rose above time limits, and his life on earth merged 
naturally into that beyond the grave. A Christian does. 
not think of death with forboding or alarm, but rejoices 
in present living relation with Christ and faces the 
future in happy anticipation of the “gain” in heaven. 


PRAYER 
“Let me live, hopefully, Child of the morn, 
Foe of the doubter, Hater of scorn. 


“Let me live bravely—Tenderly, too— 
Till at the twilight, Life’s dream comes true!” 


LS 
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Selected 


The Main Thing 


NortHING can replace the Message! 

Efficient organization cannot. Nor can beautiful lit- 
urgy. Nor can a thousand community surveys. The 
church’s distinctive contribution to this age, or any age, 
is its message. : 

People must know what to believe before they can 
know how to behave. Ethics without faith becomes 
meaningless activism. Worship without faith becomes 
empty estheticism. Neither charity nor liturgy will con- 
vert sinners. Faith cometh by hearing. We face an age 
that has lost its anchor. It has nothing to tie to, for it 
has surrendered God. It has nothing to tie with, for it 
has abrogated faith. And the storm is breaking all 
around it. National and international unrest surges 
over it. 

The Christian Church is rubbing its eyes. No longer 
does it dare to be smug in the confident humanism of 
even a decade ago. Every Christian periodical breathes 
apprehension. But the church is not sure of its course. 
Some still try to bolster up its good will. Some try to 
energize its missionary zeal for a new sales campaign. 
Some creep into esthetics, and multiply its devices for 
worship. Each has its place. 

But it is a message the age must have. It must know 
God again. Theology is the key to all “ologies.” If man 
knows not God, his psychology and his sociology are in- 
coherent and meaningless. “What is God like?” is the 
towering question of the age. Upon the answer rests its 
economics and its politics. 

—Alvin N. Rogness in Lutheran Herald. 


The Church's Best Product 


A WELL-KNOWN Southern preacher declared in a ser- 
mon on “The Missionary”: “The best product of the 
church is not a saved man, but a saved man who will 
save other men.” We recall these words as we set out 
to write a few reflections on the annual meeting of the 
Lutheran Foreign Missions Conference of America, held 
here in Columbus last week. That meeting brought to- 
gether not only the secretaries and other members of 
the several foreign mission boards but also a goodly 
company of foreign missionaries—both men and women. 
To mingle with those furloughed missionaries and to 
hear them speak was to be confirmed in the conviction 
that the missionary is indeed “the best product of the 
church.” Memorable in the fullest sense of that word 
was the missionary service held at the chapel hour at 
Capital University during the course of the convention. 
On the platform sat representatives of five Lutheran 
foreign mission fields—those in China, New Guinea, 
India, Africa, and Japan. All but one of those five fields 
(India) was represented by a missionary. Each speaker 
spoke but eight or ten minutes, but that was long enough 
to give the student body, the professors, and the visitors 
who were present an inspiring glimpse into the very 
hearts of these servants of God and an inspiring vision 
of what God accomplishes through chosen witnesses. 
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Reading 

One hears and reads a number of statements these 
days, even from secular sources, about the contribution 
made by the foreign missionary to international good 
will. In church circles we are frankly confessing that 
because, when the opportunity presented itself, we did 
not bend every effort to carry God’s message of peace 
and good will to every creature, we are now compelled 
to bend’ every effort and to give without stint both of 
our sons and of our money to try to establish peace and 
justice and freedom on earth through the deadly instru- 
ments of war. All such statements and all such confes- 
sions come home to one with new meaning when he 
sits for an hour or for a day and listens to our mission- 
aries as they pour out their hearts in a discussion of the 
world’s need and of the Christian’s privilege of answer- 
ing that need. One cannot but be impressed, too, with 
the way in which God blesses the work of the mission- 
aries—and sustains them amid perils and difficulties. 

—Editor Schramm in The Lutheran Standard. 


The Preacher's Doorknob 


THE title of this editorial is taken from the title of a 
little book just out: “The Preacher’s Doorknob,” by Dr. 
L. M. Zimmerman, Muhlenberg Press. It is a well- 
bound book of 57 pages at 35 cents. 

Dr. Zimmerman is a pastor who meditates about his 
doorknob and the people who handle it. Many people 
call on him, and the little book is very interesting. Peo- 
ple in joy and people in sorrow. Honest people and dis- 
honest people. We suggest that our readers get the book, 
for it will give a glimpse of the problems the pastor faces 
but of which he seldom speaks. 

The reading of the book gives us an occasion to say 
to our readers: Make use of your pastor’s doorknob. 
Call on him and talk to him about the things you are 
thinking about. Speak to him about the troubles you 
face, about the work in the church, about encourage- 
ments in the work. We have said this before in these 
columns, and we repeat it again, that the members of 
the congregations do not make sufficient use of the pas- 
tor. You will always find the pastor sympathetic and 
understanding when you speak to him about some of 
the things that weigh on your soul. He may not always 
be able to help you at the moment, but as a rule it will 
help you to have talked to him about it. 

Use your pastor’s doorknob! 

—Editor Jensen in The Ansgar Lutheran. 


Ignorance of Religion 


Tue church must adopt an adequate program to 
counteract the religious illiteracy and the immoral ideals 
which threaten society like a deadly plague. The church 
must battle against the irreligious or at best the non- 
religious ideals of the home life. The absence of the 
family altar and religious instructions are sending out 
a generation of religious illiterates from even church 
homes. America must re-establish the religious home 
instruction of its early years, in which our democracy 
took on vigorous growth.—United Presbyterian. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WE are indebted to a member of the church council 
of our congregation for the receipt of a well-considered 
analysis of what one might describe as the range of op- 
portunity in this war-ridden world. It was given as the 
product of the serious meditations of a colored philos- 
opher, but beyond what you yourself can find in the 
paragraph we have no information. We quote: 


“One Negro was worrying about the chance of his being 
drafted for the army. The other consoled him. “There’s two 
things that can happen, boy. You is either drafted or you 
ain’t drafted. If you ain’t you can forget it; if you is, you 
still got two chances. You may be sent to the front and you 
may not. If you go to the front, you still got two chances; 
you may get shot and you may not. If you get shot, you still 
have two chances; you may die and you may not! And even 
if you die, you still has two chances.’ ” 


We suggest that there is more wit than humor in the 
conversation. The latter type of literature usually ex- 
hibits exaggeration or misplaced proportions or an un- 
expected response. To the late Dr. Freed of Southern 
Seminary we are indebted for a sample of humor which 
was reported as happening in a cemetery at the inter- 
ment of a colored man. A mischievous “Edgar Bergen” 
among the folk present chose to exert his art of ven- 
triloquism, and the pallbearers in the act of lowering 
the casket to its last resting place were appalled to hear 
words issuing from the grave, “Easy, boys! Let me 
down easy.” 

“What happened?” was the question put to one of the 
pallbearers. His answer was, “Say, boss, you all don’t 
think I hung around there, does you?” 


GETTYSBURG’S CHAPEL 

Tue dedication three weeks ago of the beautiful chapel 
structure on the campus of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., is at once the memorial to 
generous donors and at the same time the realization of 
a great desire on the part of faculty, students, and grad- 
uates of that historic institution. The type of archi- 
tecture chosen for the building links this school of the 
prophets with the traditions of early Lutheranism on 
the western continent. The site at Gettysburg was 
chosen when the road on which the town was located 
was one of the highways over which the people traveled 
eastward and westward in the social and business activ- 
ities of Pennsylvania and Maryland. Within the first 
half century of the school’s service, one of the great 
decisive conflicts of the nation began upon its grounds. 
In all its fruitful career it has been distinctively Amer- 
ican in its influences and in its policies. 

Of course the erection of a chapel does not signify the 
entrance upon a hitherto unused phase of Christian 
training for the ministry; that is, the active participa- 
tion in worship. A place of prayer and supplication has 
always been set aside for the common devotions of fac- 
ulty and students at Gettysburg. But until this struc- 
ture was dedicated, the institution lacked a building for 
which the dominant, essentially exclusive use was that 
cf the chapel, consecrated to be “the House of God” and 
dedicated to His honor and glory and to the service of 
His holy church. 

At a time when great pressure is exerted on educa- 


tional institutions by the various species of secularism, 
sharply defined emphasis on the faith which is ours by 
revelation in the Gospels is at once a constructive and a ~ 
counteracting agency. When the visible, the measurable, 
and the immediate are separated from their spiritual 
connection and proposed as the main and sufficient ob- 


jectives of individual and corporate endeavor, the de- | 


mand is instant to proclaim “the substance of things | 


hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” It is that ~ 


faith which is symbolized, developed, and invigorated by | 
worship at our altars. 

It is therefore obvious that the influence of the chapel | 
at Gettysburg will not be confined to that campus nor to 
the faculty and alumni of one institution. On the con- 
trary, the entire United Lutheran Church is grateful 
for this addition to this recent equipment of American — 
Lutheranism. It bears witness to our faith. 


JUNE IN THE CALENDAR OF CAUSES 


OnE by one the months of this woe-burdened year © 
1942 have come and gone. Daylight and darkness have ~ 
succeeded each other in the periods which nature’s laws _ 
prescribe. No repetition of the miracle of Joshua’s day 
nor of Calvary’s has occurred. i 


The Calendar of the Church’s Causes has received 
January | 


likewise the routine of succeeding months. a 
brought the summons to pastors and congregations to © 
give thought and aid to the people of distant lands who 
lack the Gospel. In February the pleas of America’s ~ 
need for faith in Christ were proclaimed. The devotions 
of another Lenten season occupied March and were 
seriously enjoyed. Education and proper character © 
building of the youth of the church for life’s duties were | 
stressed following Easter. During May the attention of 
the Lutherans was focused on World Service—that is, | 
on the care of war-orphaned missions and on provisions © 
for the ministry to men and women absent from their 
parishes in response to the nation’s need of them for 
military defense. 

These causes are assigned to different months for an- | 
nual presentation and explanation to the congregations 
ef the U. L. C. A. but not to produce a divided distribu- 
tion of the support of U. L. C. A. members. It must not 
be supposed that in January only Foreign Missions are 
supported and in May only the colleges and theological 
seminaries of the Church. The contrary is the case by 
the weekly envelope system. The Church seeks to ar- 
range for fifty-two offerings in the year. The amount of 
money given by each member of a congregation is for- 
warded at monthly intervals to the treasuries concerned 
—that of the synod to which the congregation belongs— 
and thence to the treasury of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Barring “ear-marked” specials, 
monthly distributions occur. The synodical treasurer 
pays out in accordance with the budget adopted at the 
convention of his synod, and the United Lutheran 
Church treasurer, Dr. E. Clarence Miller, remits monthly 
to the ten agencies named as beneficiaries of the “In- 
come Objective” set by the Church in convention as- 
sembled. The policy preferred by the U. L. C. A. and 
implied in its regulations is favorable to a routine for 
which the familiar calendar of causes is the useful guide. 
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JUNE FOR THE DIACONATE 


Tue month of June is assigned for emphasis to the 
Board of Deaconess Work, an elective agency on which 
there are fifteen members as follows: Clerical: H. D. 
Hoover, president, Gettysburg Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa.; Allen L. Benner, Grace Church, Lancaster, Pa.; J. J. 
Schindel, Christ Church, Philadelphia; L. A. Thomas, 
vice-president, St. Luke’s, Lincolnton, N. C.; P. S. 
Baringer, Trinity, Baltimore, Md.; Lewis P. Speaker, 
Columbus, Ohio; E. C. Cooper, Southern Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C.; G. Arthur Fry, St. Luke’s, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Laity: E. S. Gerberich, Harrisburg, Pa.; Frederick 
J. Singley, treasurer, Baltimore, Md.; Harry R. Hagerty, 
Baltimore, Md.; C. C. Stoughton, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Mrs. George H. Haase, Emerson, Nebr.; Mrs. Orville A. 
Sardeson, New York City; Mrs. Elsie S. Lewars, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. 

The Executive Secretary of the Board is William A. 
Wade, D.D. Sisters Martha Hansen and Anna Ebert are 
the efficient Directing Sisters of the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia Motherhouses. 

THe LuTHERAN has indicated up to this point such 
facts relative to the Board of Deaconess Work as could 
be written with a few changes in the names of personnel 
concerning the majority of the agencies of the United 
Lutheran Church any year at any time. Permanent 
organization implies permanent ways of operation, sim- 
ilar responses to recurring opportunities for service. The 
Church is generally declared to be conservative. It can- 
not be otherwise, since it must bring the same Gospel 
from the same Lord to successive generations of per- 
sons, whose classes of sinning bring conditions of body, 
mind, and soul that call for similar treatment. 


THE POOR ALWAYS 


It was a recent remark of Sister Anna Ebert, direct- 
ing sister at the Philadelphia Motherhouse of Dea- 
conesses, that led us to comment on the large percentage 
of the routine in the well-regulated adequate program 
of the Christian Church and of its major agencies. Sister 
Anna’s remark, as we recall it, was the comment, “A 
difficult quality of the daily life of a deaconess is its 
routine.” She did not call it monotony, but there is cer- 
tainly a considerable degree of sameness. 

Now sameness or routine—whatever term one may 
use to indicate prolonged repetition of even the most 
complicated types of endeavor—will not become irk- 
some provided it is not too great in quantity. But where 
duty drives, so that no intervals of time occur for the 
change to forms of rest, to change of program, and to 
well-devised forms of recreation, then the acid of toil 
eats into the capacity for satisfaction in work well done. 
We have heard the comment on our Lord’s ministry, 
that even He found it necessary to withdraw at intervals 
from crowds and circumstances that drew on His min- 
istering sympathy in order to renew and restore the 
needed treasury of grace. 

In all our opportunities for observation, our dea- 
conesses have undertaken a program of service that 
bad no limitations of hours per day and days per week. 
In institutions there are the streams of requirements to 
which attention must be given and in parish work a no 
less constant call for visiting, directing auxiliaries, and 
arranging programs. Obviously the churches should face 
the situation from the point of view of the sisters and 
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should ask themselves what can be done, not to lessen 
the quantity of work, not to neglect its regard for that 
which men, women, and children need, but to provide a 
corps of trained women whose participation in the 
“routine” does not debar occasional opportunities to 
withdraw for recovery from ceaseless labor. 

The present situation emphasizes the need to make 
this June of 1942 a time when a most careful and pene- 
trating presentation of the diaconate is made by every 
pastor and church council to the women of every parish 
of the United Lutheran Church. For now there is more 
than the usual routine. The calls to provide training in 
war services are very insistent and penetrating. They 
are in addition to a routine that was about as consuming 
of the sisters’ time and strength as is imaginable. Hence 
in this first June issue THE LuTHERAN puts the most 
earnest emphasis on the call of the Board of Deaconess 
Work addressed to the women of all U. L. C. A. con- 
gregations. 


“THE CHURCH OF THE ABIDING PRESENCE” 
(Continued from page 13) 


adapted to placement in ecclesiastical structures, are 
also of historical significance. The Gettysburg Times 
gives an entire page to their description. 


Seminary's 126th Year 

The day furnished the occasion for a historical resume 
of this institution for clerical training, the oldest in con- 
tinuous service in the Lutheran Church in this country. 
Its establishment was the realization of one of the main 
purposes for organizing the former General Synod. 
Plans for its establishment can be found as early as 1820. 
The Seminary, however, dates its birth from 1826. The 
first official action on the matter was taken at the 
meeting of the Maryland and Virginia Synod in 1825. 
The appointment of a committee consisting of S. S. 
Schmucker, C. P. Krauth, and Benjamin Kurtz followed. 

Among the problems that presented themselves was 
the selection of the site for the institution. Five towns 
were considered as possible locations; namely, Hagers- 
town and Frederick in Maryland, and Carlisle, Cham- 
bersburg, and Gettysburg in Pennsylvania. The selec- 
tion of the last was influenced by an offer of $7,000 and 
the use of an academy building until the seminary 
should secure its own edifice. But the financial induce- 
ment was by no means the only one. Gettysburg was 
regarded “as most accessible and most centrally located 
for the synods then in the General Synod. It was a vil- 
lage of 1,500 inhabitants, but it had fair prospects for 
growth. At the same time, its physical surroundings 
promised to afford for many years to come that quality 
of retirement which always was courted in those days 
for theological seminaries.” 

Tue LuTHERAN quotes from a booklet published in 
connection with the seminary concerning the cost of the 
structure as follows: “One bequest was used in meeting 
the cost of the new building, a bequest of $25,000 from 
the estate of Theophilus B. Stork of Philadelphia. The 
balance of the fund of $150,000 was reached through 
smaller gifts from generous friends and loyal alumni. 
All of these donors have received the cordial thanks of 
the seminary, and they will find continued gratification 
in the lovely edifice as through the years it proves its 
usefulness to the seminary and to the church.” 
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On the Way to Judgment 


Jesus Journeying to Jerusalem Reveals Coming Catastrophes 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Luke 13: 22-36. The Sunday School Lesson for June 14 


An English interpreter of the Gospel 
of St. Luke describes the thirteenth 
chapter of that evangelist’s narrative of 
our Lord’s incarnate life as a catalogue 
of calamities. 

The chapter begins with an inquiry 
concerning the guilt of persons “whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their 
sacrifices.’ Jesus’ comment was that 
these persons, although they were vic- 
tims of a severe judgment, were never- 
theless not sinners above all the other 
Galileans. A reference to eighteen peo- 
ple who were the victims of an accident 
known to them, when the tower of 
Siloam fell He cited for their considera- 
tion. Obviously this was one of those 
calamities which can happen when the 
balances of natural forces are dis- 
turbed. Thereby a building crashes, or 
a cyclone smashes the forests, or a 
storm at sea engulfs ships. These dis- 
asters fall upon people without any 
particular transgression on their part. 

The parable of the fruit tree is in- 
jected into the narrative at this point 
by St. Luke, who thus separates the 
comments which Jesus had made rel- 
ative to an incident that took place in 
His ministry. A woman “which had a 
spirit of infirmity eighteen years” was 
brought to our Lord and loosed from 
her infirmity on the sabbath day. Very 
promptly one of those meticulous per- 
sons who make more of details than of 
fundamental principles; who cannot see 
a forest for its trees, nor a city for its 
houses, objected “because that Jesus 
had healed on the sabbath day.” Jesus 
pointed out the fallacy in his com- 
ment. The man was the ruler of a syn- 
agogue and felt himself under obliga- 
tions to maintain the rules and tradi- 
tions over which he was an official 
guardian, without giving any valuation 
to circumstances. He was classified by 
our Lord as a hypocrite, one who was 
acting a part. He was not even con- 
sistent in his own conduct because on 
the sabbath day he would “loose his ox 
or his ass from the stall, and lead him 
away to watering,” said Jesus. The 
obligation to take care of his posses- 
sions, even when the attachment which 
an owner has for his beasts of burden 
is taken into consideration, was in- 
comparably less than the obligation of 
the great Physician to hear and an- 
swer promptly the plea of this woman 
in distress. 


The Extent of Salvation 
But what one might describe as the 
high spot of the series of conversations 


was a question which was addressed 
to our Lord: “Lord, are there few 
that be saved?” As is true in all similar 
instances, the answer which the ques- 
tioner received applied first to the im- 
mediate contemporaries of our Lord; 
but as applied to them it indicated 
standards of judgment which, subject 
to God’s will, bear upon the standing 
of us all before God. The first point of 
the answer is its implication that the 
number of the saved in comparison 
with the number of sinners in the world 
is small. The figure of speech which 
Jesus used is that of the narrow gate. 
It is called in our King James version 
the strait gate. The opposite of the 
word is not crooked, but broad. The 
idea symbolized is continued by the 
use of one implying the limitation of 
time. It is said that he who comes to 
apply for entrance into a house after 
the door has been shut, is and justly 
should be refused admission. The les- 
son taught is plain enough. It is re- 
lated directly to a phrase and a proph- 
ecy with which all the Jews were fa- 
miliar, the day of the Lord. The words 
meant to them a time in the course of 
their affairs which would be marked 
by the coming of the Messiah. Jesus 
was saying to them in effect, “The Mes- 
siah has come and has gone. You did 
not place yourselves in the way of be- 
ing received by him. You took it for 
granted you could choose your own oc- 
casion to entertain your Messiah. You 
claim to be the children of Abraham, 
the chosen people, the royal’ priest- 
hood. Yet, when the One Who was the 
essence of all the favoritism which 
Jehovah bestowed upon the Jews came 
to complete their mission by obedience 
to His own the best alibi in their reach 
was that they “knew him not.” 


Three Alibis 

There are three “alibis” stated in this 
thirteenth chapter of St. Luke. The 
first is the “Excuse it, please” of the 
indifferent who pursue the even tenor 
of their ways, taking only an observer’s 
interest in the efforts of their brethren, 
or of the church, or of the prophets, 
“in making this a better world in which 
to live.” They are the ones who will 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
June 8-14 


M. mee Journey to Jerusalem. Mark 10: 
T. Lessons by the Way. Luke 13: 18-30. 
W. Mourning Over Jerusalem. Luke 13: 31-35. 
Th. Friends with Christ. John 15: 1-15. 
The Test of Discipleship. Luke 14: 25-33, 
. The Cost of Discipleship. Matt. 10: 34-39. 
Failing to Stand the Test. Mark 10: 17-22. 
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seek to say to our Lord on the judg- 
ment day, “Don’t you remember us? 
We watched with admiration when you 
rode by in your triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. We lived close by where 
the apostles preached to the people, and 
we were deeply sympathetic when we 
saw them arrested and carried away to 
persecution and to death. We have 
watched the efforts of our contem- 
poraries to send the Gospel to those 
who are our brethren after the flesh 
and who are among those included in 
the commandment, ‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel.’ Surely 
we have a right to participation in the 
kingdom of God.” True we never 
helped do the job and many times we 
expressed the devil’s wisdom by de- 
claring that nothing was being accom- 
plished. 


Lament Over Jerusalem 

But the climax of the chapter is 
Luke’s record of the famous lament 
over the holy city which was uttered 
by Jesus as He drew near and saw her 
walls and: palaces. It begins, “O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, which killest the 
prophets, and stonest them that are 


sent unto thee; how often would I have © 
gathered thy children together, as a | 


hen doth gather her brood under her 
wings, and ye would not! Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate.” 


Jerusalem Destroyed 

A literal fulfillment of this prophecy 
occurred in the year 70 when, to punish 
rebellions amongst the Jewish people, 
a Roman army descended upon them 
and subjected the city to one of the 
most terrible sieges recorded in our 
histories. 
underground Jerusalem. They are said 


to have endured hunger to the degree © 


that led to the most inhumane acts im- 
aginable. Eventually their city was 
entered by their foes and greatly dam- 
aged. Its temple was no longer avail- 
able for the great feasts of Jewish wor- 
ship, and sixty years later whatever 
remnants of the people continued to 
dwell in Judea were carried away to 
other areas. 


a a 


The people took shelter in — 


The city was laid level | 


with the ground and for 200 years did | 


not have the privilege of using its own 
name. 

We are properly fond of visioning 
our Lord as Thorwaldsen, the great 
Danish sculptor, shows Him, “the wel- 
coming Christ.” It is not to be forgot- 
ten, however, that there is also the ex- 
ercise of that power of God which we 
call the judgment. Man limits the ap- 
plication of his salvation so that he 
himself is not included. Paul put it, 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. The key to eternal life is 
faith. By that key one opens the door. 
Without that key one remains in the 
street. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, Frederick, Md. 


Difficult Do’s— 


To Think on These Things 
Philippians 4: 8 

A piscussion of the importance of 
thinking would seem trite. Some of us 
can remember lecture after lecture in 
school and out of school on this sub- 
ject. Who has not heard of Luther’s 
remark that you cannot prevent the 
birds from flying over your head, but 
you can keep them from making nests 
in your hair? Speaking to a former 
generation of college students, Robert 
E. Speer told of the English national 
leader who at the very height of his 
career went to pieces in a moral wreck. 
His friends understood only when they 
discovered on the shelves of his library 
scores of risque French novels, evi- 
dently well read. 

When Paul called upon Christians to 
“think on these things” he anticipated 
the teaching of modern psychology. 
Indeed the writer of Proverbs antic- 
ipated Paul by some centuries when he 
said, “Keep the heart with all diligence, 
for out of it cometh the issues of life.” 
And Jesus quoted Proverbs with un- 
qualified approval. Right thinking does 
lead to right living. 


The Mental Storehouse 

We do not know too much about the 
sub-conscious mind. But we do know 
that there is a treasurehouse of mem- 
ory in which all experience is stored. 
The paymaster of this storehouse is 
very logical and deals out into our cur- 
rent thinking only what has been put 
into it. Put in counterfeit, and counter- 
feit will come out as inevitably as the 
spring seed is related to the fall har- 
vest. 

This mental storehouse is more pow- 
erful than any of us think. It has large 
authority and takes full possession of 
our thinking whenever the mind is off 
guard. Permit thoughts of hate to find 
lodgment in the mind, and sooner or 
later there will be hateful deeds. Per- 
mit thoughts of lust to fill the mind, 
and some time the impure deed will 
follow. Acts of violence are not com- 
mitted on the spur of the moment. 
They have long been fermenting in the 
mind till in a moment of weakness they 
break through. Every caution as to the 
occupation of the mind is well given, 
for thought is the master pilot of action. 


“These Things” 
Negative rules of conduct are never 
Christian. The Christian method for 


controlling life is by positive principles. 
Of course it is necessary to warn the 
Christian as to dangers along the way, 
to point out “No Trespassing” signs 
that must be heeded. But one pathway 
will not be successfully blocked unless 
there is another, better way to travel. 

Paul offers a number of wonderful 
treasures for the storehouse of the 
mind. What are the kinds of thinking 
he suggests? The true, honorable, just, 
pure, lovely, of good report—“think on 
these things,” he says. The mind is 
never empty. It will be filled with other 
things, if we do not fill it with “these 
things.” 

These qualities of the ideal mind are 
to be found in Christ Jesus. Paul 
might have said, “Think the thoughts 
of Christ.” In another place he did 
write that the Christian should have 
“that mind which is in Christ Jesus.” 
No matter what it cost Jesus, He per- 
mitted no other thoughts to possess His 
mind, save the true, the just, the pure 
and the lovely. He is “Beautiful Sav- 
iour” not for any outward beauty, but 
for the beauty of His mind and heart. 
The clash of the thinking of men like 
Pilate with the mind of Jesus could 
have no issue but the cross, There was 
no common ground on which they 
could stand. They thought a different 
language. One had no reverence for 
truth or justice and thought gentleness 
a mad weakness. The other considered 
no compromise with sin. On which side 
do we stand in such a conflict? 


Our Master-mind 

A child came to his mother with one 
more of the innumerable questions that 
harass the growing mind, “Mother, if 
all the clocks in the United States 
should run down, how would we get 
the time?” And mother answered, 
“From the stars, my child.” There is a 
Scotch proverb, “Even the sailing of a 
cloud has Providence for its pilot.” It 
is to this source, higher than the plane 
of our earthly thinking,’ that we must 
turn for guidance. We need to sit at 
the feet of the Master and learn of 
Him. 

What -would Jesus think if He lived 
in my home, and in my world? How 
would He approach the questions that 
puzzle me each day? What would He 
read from the mass of magazines and 
books on my library table? What 
would He be thinking as He walked or 
rode each morning to my place of busi- 
ness, my office, my factory, my school? 

We have a means to help us know 
what He would think. There is the 
Bible, and in particular the Gospels. 


The Holy Spirit will help us to under- 
stand the Word. If we have an earnest 
desire to know God’s mind for us and 
go to God’s Word, we will find light 
on our way. The substance of good 
thinking is there. We can fill our minds 
with it, if we will. It is too bad that 
the custom of memorizing Bible verses 
is not revived. When bad thoughts 
come to possess our minds, great verses 
of comfort and courage should be 
ready to march in and fill every avail- 
able space. Yes, the Bible offers us in 
unlimited quantity those things that 
are true, honorable, just, pure, lovely 
and of good report. 

But the written Word is not all that 
we need. It is the living Word that we 
must find there. Jesus Christ must live 
for and in us. “Lo, I am with you 
alway,” is a promise filled with hope. 
What is He like who offers to share our 
way with us? We will never have a 
Christ present in power to help us if 
we have not known the Christ of the 
Gospels. It is there we learn to know 
what He is like and to love Him. If we 
know His life well enough there, if we 
are familiar enough with His teaching 
there, we will not have much difficulty 
to know what He would think if He 
were sharing our experiences today. 

“What would Jesus think?” is the 
most vital question we could ask as we 
are faced with life’s choices. Our un- 
derstanding of Him is not merely a 
matter of the intellect. It will not be 
by the majesty of His thinking that we 
will be most closely drawn to Him. 
Surely we will join in the grudging tes- 
timony of many who listened to Him 
long ago, “Never man so spake.” But 
something far more than admiration 
will come to the responsive heart. We 
will know His thinking in the measure 
that we love Him. It will be His cross 
and the love it represents, rather than 
the challenge of His intellect, that will 
bind us to Him. The logic of the cross 
will guide our thoughts; and we will 
find ourselves facing a mocking and 
hostile world as we seek to think His 
thoughts. But it will be worth the cost. 

“Think on these things.” That is a 
large order, an impossible task, unless 
we realize the presence of Christ. We 
depend on psychology to cure the ills 
of men and nations. We are doomed to 
tragic disappointment unless we find 
the master-mind for our thinking in 
Christ, 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, June 14. 
Next topic, “Difficult Do’s—To Speak 
the Truth in Love.” 
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Director Installed at “The Wartburg” 


Pastor John H. Frenssen has become 
the fifth director of the Wartburg Or- 
phans’ Farm School and the Marie 
Louise Heins Home for the Aged at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and has thus 
taken his place in a distinguished line 
of succession which spans seventy-six 
years. It begins in 1866, with Pastor 
G. C. Holls, who served until 1885; and 
continues through Pastor G. C. Berke- 
meier, 1885-1921; Pastor S. G. von 
Bosse, 1921-1934; and Pastor Herman 
Brezing, 1934 to 1942. 

The new director came to “The 
Wartburg,” as the home is affection- 
ately known to thousands, April 9, 
from the pastorate of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
where he had served eight years. 

His official installation took place on 
the afternoon of Rogation Sunday, May 
10, in the beautiful chapel on the home 
grounds. A congregation of four hun- 
dred, including members of the home 
“family,” comfortably filled the chapel 
and raised their voices as one in the 
fervent prayer-hymn invoking the 
presence and the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit, and in the singing of praises to 
a gracious and loving heavenly Father. 

The officiating clergy, who entered 
the chapel in processional, were Sam- 
uel Trexler, D.D., president of the 
United Synod of New York, who per- 
formed the act of installation; the Rev. 
Frederick W. Grunst, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, East Port Chester, 
Conn., president of the New York Con- 
ference of the synod, who read the les- 
sons; the Rev. William C. J. Weidt, 
pastor of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Mt. Vernon, liturgist; 
Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D., secre- 
tary of the Department of Welfare, Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, New York 
City, who preached the installation ser- 
mon. He based his thought on John 
10: 10b, “.. . lam come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” 

The official welcome to the guests 
was presented in the greeting of the 
Hon. Paul G. Gravenhorst of Brook- 
lyn, president of the Board of Direc- 
tors, who also cordially invited all to 
return for the spring festival on the 
campus of the school on Memorial Day. 

Organ accompaniment to the congre- 
gational singing was provided by Miss 
M. Newman, and Miss Margaret Haring, 
soprano, sang Mallotte’s “The Lord’s 
Prayer” and “My Task.” Her accom- 
panist at the organ was Miss Elizabeth 
Caldwell. 

An informal reception to Pastor and 
Mrs. Frenssen and their daughter, 
Marguerite, followed the service, and 
was held in the auditorium. 

Dr. Herman Brezing, predecessor of 


The Rey. John H. Frenssen 


the present director, who retired hbe- 
cause of ill health, upheld the high 
standard of loyalty to the interests of 
“The Wartburg” which has always 
marked her leaders. With Mrs. Brezing 
ably carrying her share of the heavy 
load which the directorship entails, he 
worked indefatigably and selflessly in 
its interests.\ One in the series of 
pamphlets issued last autumn by the 
Committee on the 75th Anniversary 
says simply, but most impressively: 

“The Rev. Herman Brezing put fore- 
most as his work the educational sys- 
tem of ‘The Wartburg.’ He, personally, 
knew each child and his or her merits 
and shortcomings. Changes were made 
in the teacher staff and in courses of 
study; all of these changes developed 
in the student body a higher standard 
of education. The school had been def- 
initely fitted into the framework of the 
New York State educational require- 
ments. Vocational training and guid- 
ance have been enlarged. After grad- 
uation our boys and girls are receiving 
high school education in the Mount 
Vernon high schools.” 


Northwestern Seminary 


Fund Grows 


Tue gift of $50,000 by Dr. John L. 
Rothrock to Northwestern Seminary 
was announced at the commencement 
ceremonies May 15, at St. John’s 
Church, Minneapolis. Dr. Rothrock, 
who is a member of Reformation 
Church, St. Paul, had previously given 
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a similar sum to Gettysburg Seminary. 
The amount will be added to the en- 
dowment fund and brings a splendid 
addition to the nearly completed Jubi- 
lee Offering of the synod, which 
amounts to about $195,000. 

Eight men received degrees and 
diplomas at the commencement, a num- 
ber insufficient to the needs of the 
growing work and the special demands 
of war time. Two of these men will 
serve in army and navy. It is hoped 
that a large enrollment in the opening 
class for the fall will ensure a number 
of candidates sufficient to avert what 
looks like an alarming shortage of min- 
isters. The sermon to the graduates 
was preached by the Rev. J. O. Silseth 
of Fargo, N. D., and the commencement 
address was given by the Rev. Irwin 
R. Kraemer of Waukesha, Wis., on the 
subject, “That the Ministry Be Not 
Blamed.” 

With the raising of the Jubilee Fund 
as additional endowment, the acquisi- 
tion of a beautiful new building, the 
lengthening of the school year from 30 


to 33 weeks and a remodeling of the © 


curriculum for the year 1941-2, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the synod and 
the twentieth of the seminary in 


Minneapolis, will remain a memorable ~ 


one for the seminary. 


The Muhlenbergs Drew 
a Quorum 


By F. Eppirinc REINARTZ 


Wuen Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, entered the 
pulpit of the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, D. C., Sun- 
day evening, May 17, he might almost 
have announced that a quorum of his 
fellow-legislators was present and the 
business of the hour could proceed. 
Before him sat some fifty members of 


Congress who made up an important | 


but small part of the congregation 
which overflowed into the spacious 
church’s entrance hall. The occasion 
was the Muhlenberg Bicentennial cele- 
bration of the congregation on Capitol 
Hill. 

Four speakers were presented to the 
congregation by Dr. Oscar Fisher 
Blackwelder, pastor of the church. He 
introduced the loyal Lutheran, Hon. 
A. L. Bullwinkle, who spoke on Gen- 
eral John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg. 
The North Carolina congressman has 
long been interested in General Muh- 
lenberg’s contribution to our colonial 
history. About ten years ago he read a 
full-length account of the patriot’s life 
into the Congressional Record. He an- 
nounced that he continues to press for 
the erection in this soldier’s honor of a 
monument of heroic size in one of 
Washington’s parks. 
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Speaker Rayburn paid tribute to 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, first 
and third Speaker of the House. There 
was no mistaking the Texan’s admira- 
tion for the statesmanship of the first 
presiding officer of the House, but it 
was the character of the man that won 
the present gavel-wielder’s fullest com- 
mendation. 

A heart-warming touch was given 
the service when Dr. Blackwelder’s as- 
sociate, the Rev. Ralph Loew, closed 
his remarks on Pastor Henry Ernst 
Muhlenberg, the educator and botanist, 
with a spirited tribute to the women of 
the Muhlenbergs. In token of a na- 
tion’s and a church’s gratitude to them 
Mr. Loew presented an impressive bou- 
quet of American beauty roses to the 
wife of Lieut. Col. Frederick A. Muh- 
lenberg of Washington, D. C. Mrs. 
Muhlenberg’s brief and gracious re- 
sponse gave evidence of her family’s 
pleasure in the restudy being made of 
the Muhlenberg tradition this year. 

The sketch of Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg’s life and an assessment of his 
place in the history of Lutheranism in 
America was given by the writer. Ac- 
cent was placed on the patriarch’s in- 
sistence that our ministers be well 
trained and godly churchmen, and on 
his demand that Christian doctrine be 
underscored by practical Christian 
charities. 

Especially satisfying was the clean- 
cut Christian testimony of the two 
congressmen. All who heard them 
caught from the overtones of their ad- 
dresses their joy in the fact that the 
Muhlenbergs as men of God did not 
withdraw their testimony from national 
issues. Both Speaker Rayburn and 
Congressman Bulwinkle called for a 
renewal in the nation of the Christian 
ideals which prompted the earliest 
American bearers of the name Muh- 
lenberg. 


Miss Juram and 
Dr. Weng Address 


Iowa Women 


THE sixty-eighth annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Synod of Iowa met at St. Mark’s 
Church, Davenport. 

Members of the Women’s Missionary 
Society joined with the members of 
synod for the Communion Service. 
J. A. Miller, D.D., Davenport, delivered 
the sermon, using as his theme, “When 
God Forgets.” 

Dr. Arlene Beal of Davenport spoke 
on “Enlisted or Drafted for Christ.” 
The Life and In Memoriam Service 
was conducted by Mrs. A. G. Heitman 
of Sioux City. 

The convention was formally opened 
by the president, Mrs. M. E. Redeen of 


Newton. The theme, “Christian 
Armor,” was developed in all the de- 
votional services by Mrs. W. A. Voss 
of Sioux City. 

Two new societies were received, St. 
Mark’s, Davenport, and one from our 
church at Buffalo. The statistical sec- 
retary reported a membership of 1,019. 

Miss Ruth Juram, promotional sec- 
retary of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the U. L, C. A., spoke concern- 
ing triennial convention plans. The as- 
sembled convention pledged to the 
Charleston meeting loyal and sincere 
co-operation and enthusiasm. Helpful 
information and discussion of new les- 
son topics and mission study work fol- 
lowed. Miss Juram also brought news 
items concerning missionaries who are 
still serving in foreign lands and from 
those who, because of war conditions, 
have been called home. 

Greetings from the U. L. C. A. were 
presented by Dr. Armin G. Weng, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Synod. He for- 
cibly presented the Lutheran World 
Action program. 

Tuesday evening more than 400 per- 
sons attended the banquet, at which 
time Dr. Weng gave the address based 
on “For Thine Is the Power.” 

The women of Iowa are happy for 
the opportunity of giving financial sup- 
port to Miss Esther Bacon, whose home 
is in Sioux City. She is now serving as 
missionary in Africa and is our protege 
for this year. 

The Convention Box Work totaled 
$233. This is divided between Nachusa 
and Tabitha Homes. A brief report 
given by Dr. O. W. Ebright, superin- 
tendent of Tabitha Home, was appre- 
ciated. 

A silver service gift was presented 
to Denhart Hall at Carthage College, 
and an additional gift of teaspoons was 
voted upon. These gifts honor the 
young women who are in full-time 
service for the Master. 

The Rev. W. H. Blancke installed 
the following officers: President, Mrs. 
M. E. Redeen; vice-president, Mrs. 
A. G. Heitman; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Harold Gardner; statistician, Mrs. 
O. J. Larson. Mrs. A. M. Simonsen. 


“Opportunity Knocks,” 
Theme of W. M. S. 


PueEsxo, Colo., was the meeting place 
of the Women’s Missionary Society- of 
the Rocky Mountain Synod, May 12- 
14. The Women’s Society meets at the 
same time as synod, for the numbers 
are small and the distances are great in 
this synod. The Rocky Mountain So- 
ciety is small but the enthusiasm is un- 
bounded. The convention had no spe- 
cial speaker, but was fortunate in hav- 
ing the opportunity of hearing the U. L. 
C. A. representative to synod, Dr. H. H. 
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Bagger, who spoke at the women’s eve- 
ning service, on the subject, “With 
Banners Flying.” He also spoke in- 
formally at an afternoon service. This 
developed into a discussion on the 
“Children of the Church,” in which the 
women were particularly interested. 
Mrs. Jennie Steidley, one of the work- 
ers in the children’s organization in 
Messiah, Denver, also spoke. Later in 
the convention, it was voted to petition 
the U. L. C. A. to place the “Children 
of the Church” entirely in the hands 
of the Women’s Missionary Society, not 
alone in promotion but in its entire 
government and all functions. 

The convention theme was “Oppor- 
tunity Knocks.” The president, Mrs. 
H. J. Klemer, opened the convention 
and presented Mrs. Wm. C. Conradi, 
who welcomed the convention. Mrs. 
C. S. Bream of Casper responded. Re- 
ports of officers and secretaries showed 
gains, generally, and the finances 
showed an increase of several hundred 
dollars. 

The highlights of the last decade 
were given by Mrs. Conradi, complet- 
ing the history of the thirty-nine years 
of existence. It was voted to celebrate 
the fortieth anniversary next year. At 
the India Centennial Luncheon, Mrs. 
C. A. Barnhart spoke on “After One 
Hundred Years.” Several plays were 
given. At the Shower and Recognition 
Service, conducted by Mrs. C. L. 
Albright, seven Life Members and six 
In Memoriams were received. 

“We Follow Thee,” a presentation of 
the departments, was directed by Mrs. 
Wm. Calhoun, assisted by a number of 
women and children. The convention 
had a little “Town Meeting” of its own, 
when five well-informed women pre- 
sented, “Our Plans for 1942” as the 
Radio Town Meeting is conducted. Mrs. 
C. A. Barnhart spoke on “Leadership,” 
Mrs. L. C. Soker on “Devotional Life 
of the Members,” Mrs. Theron Jensen 
on “Promotion,” Mrs. R. B. Wolf on 
“Missionary Education,” and Miss May- 
Belle Walter on “The General Budget.” 

Awards were made for mission study 
by Mrs. R. B. Wolf, and for Goal of 
Achievement by Mrs. Calhoun. Mrs. 
Soker gave a very instructive talk on 
Visitation (now Extension Depart- 
ment), designating ways of working 
and how to report calls. 

The following officers were installed 
by the writer: President, Mrs. H. J. 
Klemer, Denver; vice-president, Miss 
MayBelle Walter, Denver; secretary, 
Mrs. Edna Trout, Denver; statistician, 
Mrs. W. C. Conradi, Pueblo; treasurer, 
Mrs. C. A. Barnhart, Albuquerque. 

The convention closed with a ban- 
quet held at the Minnequa Country 
Club, with synod. At this time Dr. 
Bagger gave an address on “What 
Message Are You Writing?” 

Mrs. O. F. WEAVER. 
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BUILDING PROGRAMS HALTED “FOR THE DURATION” 
Luther League Convention at St. Petersburg 


Arter thirteen years of faithful and 
fruitful service as pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Miami, the Rev. Paul G. 
McCullough relinquished the field Feb- 
ruary 1942, having accepted a call to 
Christ Church, Birmingham, Ala. It is 
of interest to note that Pastor McCul- 
lough was the first regular pastor of 
Holy Trinity, having assumed charge 
January 1, 1929. “In these years,” to 
quote the anniversary bulletin, the 
pastor “through his strong evangelical 
preaching, his sympathetic contact with 
his people, his indefatigable zeal in wit- 
nessing for Christ, has gathered to- 
gether this substantial congregation 
well organized along all lines.” 

February 3, 1942, the church ob- 
served an anniversary of triple sig- 
nificance: the assuming of self-support 
as of January 1, 1942, the tenth anni- 
versary of the occupancy of their beau- 
tiful Romanesque building, and the 
payment in full of the pipe organ by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. Grateful 
acknowledgment is made of the sacri- 
ficial effort on the part of church mem- 
bers, the liberal tourist friends, the 
generous Easter offerings, all of which 
have made possible the imposing and 
adequate church building, at a total 
cost of $30,000. The generous support 
of the Board of American Missions will 
never be forgotten, and the congrega- 
tion pledges its whole-hearted support 
of the Board’s work of planting the 
Church throughout our great land. 

Pastor and Mrs. McCullough took an 
active part in the work of the Florida 
Synod, the former serving several 
years as its secretary and later as pres- 
ident, while Mrs. McCullough held the 
office of president of the synodical Mis- 
sionary Society at the time of their de- 
parture from the bounds of synod. 
Florida Synod’s loss is Georgia-Ala- 
bama Synod’s gain. 

Having accepted the call of the con- 
gregation the Rev. Thomas J. Daly, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Scranton, 
Pa., became pastor of Holy Trinity, 
Miami, June 1. 


Building Plans Postponed 

St. John’s, Jacksonville, the Rev. 
C. F. H. Krueger pastor, held three 
services on Easter, the early service 
being featured by the attendance of 60 
or more student nurses from nearby 
St. Luke’s Hospital. For the “duration” 
the church council has invested the 
new church building fund in U. S. War 
Bonds, postponing the erection of a 
much-needed church until the times 
make it practical to build. Restricted 
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use of automobiles suggested the wis- 
dom of establishing a preaching point 
by St. John’s in suburban Riverview. 
Pastor Krueger holds services Sunday 
mornings in the community house of 
this section with an attendance of 60; 
a Sunday school has been inaugurated 
which has registered an average at- 
tendance of 50. The future will reveal 
whether or not this new movement will 
eventuate in the establishment of a 
permanent church in Riverview. 


St. Paul’s, Tampa, the Rev. R. E. Van 
Deusen pastor, has likewise had its 
building plans halted by the war. How- 
ever, building funds will continue to 
be raised. New candelabra add much 
to the churchliness and beauty of the 
chancel. The pastor has taken on the 
added responsibility of ministering to 
service men on the three nearby air 
fields as part-time service pastor under 
the National Lutheran Council. A 
weekly social night is being held, sol- 
diers being especially invited guests, 
this project being sponsored by church 
organizations. 


Debt Reductions 

Trinity, St. Petersburg, the Rev. 
H. V. Kahlenberg pastor, has been 
greatly encouraged by recent plans in 
which the mortgaged indebtedness has 
been re-financed. A loan of $10,000 
from the Board of American Missions 
and an agreed upon plan of repayment 
to the Board of a $15,000 loan made to 
the church twenty years ago, together 
with the mortgage of $11,000 on the 
parsonage reduces the indebtedness of 
the church to $36,000. An amortization 
program has been carefully worked out 
whereby the burden of indebtedness 
has been greatly eased for the congre- 
gation, and the day not so distant when 
this, the largest Lutheran parish in 
Florida, will be completely free of debt. 
Already a great financial record has 
been made by the church in that dur- 
ing the past two years the debt has 
been reduced by $20,000. 


Trinity, Jacksonville, W. E. Pugh, 
D.D., pastor, recently observed the 
fifteenth anniversary of the church and 
of his services as pastor. The choir is 
providing the pastor with stoles for the 
seasons of the church year and a sum- 
mer-weight pulpit robe. Accessions to 
confirmed membership for the year 
ending with Easter, 42 boys and girls; 
infants baptized during the year, 28. 


The Rev. Roy T. Troutman, coming 


‘from the Synod of Virginia, assumed 
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the pastorate of the Church of the 
Resurrection, Daytona Beach, February 
1. He was installed by the Rev. N. D. 
Yount, president of synod, April 12. 


Grace Church, Lakeland, Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Wheeler pastor, closed the year 
1941 with the apportionment paid in 
full and all current accounts provided 
for, with a balance in the treasury. The 
goal of $300 for an Easter offering was 
exceeded. A congregational observance 
of the Father Heyer anniversary was 
held with a special service and offer- 
ing. A lectern for the parish house, 
envelope holders on the backs of pews, 
fifty new hymnals, and literature racks 
at the entrance have added to the 
equipment of the church. 


Youth Activities 

The sixteenth annual convention of 
the Florida Luther League was opened 
with a banquet, with Trinity Church, 
St. Petersburg, as the gracious host. 
The Rev. H. V. Kahlenberg, pastor of 
Trinity Church, was toastmaster on 
this delightful occasion, the evening 
address being made by President James 
C. Kinard, LL.D., of Newberry College. 

Reports of the various officers and 
secretaries at the business sessions 
showed that the League had made good 
progress during the year. A clinic was 
held at which Leaguers studied prob- 
lems common in local organizations. 
The Rev. John Schmidt of the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., spoke on the subject, 
“Christ is the Answer Through Knowl- 
edge.” He also addressed the conven- 
tion on the topic, “Christ is the Answer 
Through Missions,” and on Sunday 
morning addressed the. congregation in 
a sermon on “Christ Is the Answer 
Through Life Service.” President 
Kinard was the teacher of the Sunday 
school lesson, his class being composed 
of the Luther League delegates. Newly 
elected officers of the League were in- 
stalled at the Sunday morning service. 

Miss Connie Strandwitz of Philadel- 
phia, was the official representative at 
the convention from the Luther League 
of America. She ably presented the 
phases of the work of the national or- 
ganization and was of valuable aid to 
the entire convention. 

For some years the Florida State Lu- 
ther League has awarded a cup to the 
congregational League that has proved 
most outstanding in having attained an 
agreed upon standard of achievement. 
St. Mark’s Luther League, Jackson- 
ville, was for the third time awarded 
the cup at the convention this year and, 
according to plan, will retain it per- 
manently. 


St. John’s, Hollywood, the Rev. N. D. 
Yount pastor, will entertain the 1942 
conventions of the Florida Synod and 
Missionary Society, opening June 15. 
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In Nova Scotia 


By Dovcetas A. Conrap 


Easter Day dawned with glorious 
sunshine and warm weather. All 
churches reported large congregations 
present at all services, At Resurrection 
Church, Halifax, an early service was 
held at seven o’clock, and in Zion 
Church, Lunenburg, there was an early 
administration of the Holy Communion. 
Both congregations report fine attend- 
ances. For Resurrection it was the best 
Easter in its history, both as regards 
attendances and offering. At the eve- 
ning service the children of the church 
school presented an Easter pageant to 
an appreciative audience. 


Youth Sunday 

The last Sunday of April had been 
designated as Youth Sunday through- 
out the British Empire. The youth 
were asked to rededicate themselves, 
and to follow Christ as their Leader 
and Guide. The Vesper Service at 
Resurrection Church was devoted to 
the youth. The church was well filled, 
practically all the young people of the 
parish being present, together with 
large numbers of men from the three 
fighting services. The boys of the 34th 
Halifax Cub Pack took part in the pro- 
cession through the church. A special 
message for the youth was brought by 
Capt. George Innes, Lutheran chaplain 
in the Canadian army at Halifax. 

We have had the pleasure of welcom- 
ing many of our friends from Norway 
at all our services during recent weeks. 
From the time of the destruction of 
their church by fire, until their new 
church will be ready, they are using 
the facilities of our church. Pastor 
Hindal has assisted at some of the 
morning services, taking parts of the 
liturgy in Norwegian and giving short 
talks in the same language. A service, 
wholly in Norwegian, is being held 
each Sunday evening after the close of 
the English service. Many of these men 
have had harrowing experiences on the 
water from the torpedoing of their 
ships. 


Chaplain Innes 

Before Pastor Innes left Lunenburg 
to assume his duties as a chaplain in 
the Canadian Army, he received many 
expressions of the esteem in which he 
is held by those among whom he la- 
bored during the past seven years. A 
social evening was held in Zion Hall, 
at which time a large number gathered 
to wish their pastor God-speed. A mu- 
sical program was presented. Messages 
were brought by the Rev. C. H. Whit- 
teker, president of synod, the Rev. 
James Dauphinee, and lay members of 
Zion Church. A substantial purse was 
presented to Pastor Innes. 


Some evenings later, the men of 
Camp Norway, to whom Pastor Innes 
had ministered for some time, tendered 
him a banquet and also presented him 
with a purse. 

At his last service in Zion Church 
Pastor Innes made a stirring and earn- 
est appeal that the people should in- 
culcate into their daily living the proper 
sense of external things, basing his re- 
marks on the text: “And this I pray, 
that your love may abound yet more 
and more in all judgment; that ye may 
approve things that are excellent; that 
ye may be sincere and without of- 
fence until the day of Christ. 


The Rev. Louis Bald of Ontario has 
arrived on the field, and will supply 
the parish during the time of the pas- 
tor’s absence as chaplain in the army. 


Friends of the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker 
of Mahone Bay will be interested to 
learn that he is greatly improved in 
health and that he hopes within a short 
while to take over the active work. 
During the Easter season Pastor Nona- 
maker toqk part in some of the serv- 
ices, and was cordially welcomed by 
his parishioners. The Rev. G. F. Durst 
is still supply pastor in the parish. 


Some time ago the Men’s Club of 
St. Paul’s Church, Bridgewater, were 
hosts to the Men’s Association of Holy 
Trinity Anglican Church. Highlighting 
the program was an inspiring address 
on “Christianity” delivered by the Rev. 
W. J. Goos, pastor of the Rose Bay 
Parish. A welcome greeting was ex- 
tended to the guests by the president 
of the Men’s Club, Mr. G. E. Snyder. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATES IN 
THE VIRGINIA SYNOD 

The Rev. W. H. Kibler has resigned 
the Quicksburg Charge to accept the 
call of the Churchville Charge, effec- 
tive May 1. 


The Rev. Edwin Zeigler, who has 
been employed at the Lutheran Chil- 
dren’s Home, Salem, Va., resigned this 
work to accept a call to the Pelion 
Charge in the South Carolina Synod. 


The Rev. F. E. Dufford resigned the 
Greene County Charge to become pas- 
tor of the Luray Charge, June 1. 


The Rev. L. E. Bouknight resigned 
the Augusta County Charge to take up 
work at Bethany Church, Lexington, 
Va. He will also serve as supply pas- 
tor for the new Mt. Olive congregation 
at Fairfield. His resignation became 
effective April 15. 


The Rev. J. Luther Mauney resigned 
Woman’s Memorial Lutheran Church 
in Pulaski, Va., and became pastor of 
Imarion-Ebenezer Pastorate on May 1. 
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THREE SHORT WORDS. Most of the 

message of the New Testament is suggested 

by three words of two letters each: SO “God 

so loved the world that He gave His only be- 

gotten Son...” GO “Go ye therefore, and teach 

all nations...” LO “Lo, | am with you alway.” 
Here is summarized God’s compassion, the 

Savior’s commission and the promise of His ‘J 

companionship. These texts have made possi- 

ble Christianity’s missionary enterprise. (2) 
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Lutheran Stewardship 
Envelopes 


are superior by reason of the il- 
lustrated messages which appear 


on the reverse side. 


¢ THESE MESSAGES OFFER a 
convenient way of informing 
church members of the general 
work of the church. Stimulated 
interest in the work makes for 


more consecrated giving. 


¢ NO OTHER FINANCIAL PRO- 
GRAM will produce an equal 
amount of money, or can be con- 
sidered a sound solution of the 
church’s financial problem. Stew- 
ardship giving is the only accept- 
able and sound method of church 


finance. 


¢ PASTORS AND CHURCH 
COUNCILS not now using the 
Lutheran Stewardship Envelopes 
should consider the advantages of 
these envelopes before ordering 


the next year’s supply. 


Detailed information and 


samples on request. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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The Heart of East Ohio 


The Rev. Knox R. Roberts, for the 
past ten years in charge of the Nevada 
church, was installed as pastor of the 
Millersburg church on Palm Sunday. 
President George W. Miley, D.D., con- 
ducted the installation service. 

A sharp decline has been noted in 
the spring enrollment of most of our 
higher educational institutions through- 
out the state. The enrollment of Ohio 
State University has dropped 2,500. 
This has been due largely to enlist- 
ments and the assuming of defense 
jobs. The present conflict has brought 
the greatest problem to our large 
schools that ever faced them. 

Ohio has noted also a steadily de- 
creasing enrollment in county school 
districts. In 1937-38 school year, when 
average daily attendance totaled 
400,231, the average per pupil cost was 
$102.93. In 1940-41, when the attend- 
ance was 385,940, the cost per pupil 
was $110.10. 


At a community-wide Red Cross 
meeting held in Sugarcreek recently 
the Rev. Walden M. Holl was the 
speaker. Pastor Holl is chairman of the 
county Red Cross organization. Others 
of our Lutheran pastors are doing their 
bit in connection with the nation’s de- 
fense work: Paul F. Ebert is chairman 
of the Welfare Housing Committee for 
Dover; L. W. Sifferd has assumed 
similar duties in Shanesville; Edward 
P. Scharf is publicity man in connec- 
tion with the work in and around 
Baltic. 


A Heartening Word from a “Daily” 


Frequently comes a very heartening 
word from our great dailies. In the 
leading editorial in its Saturday, April 
4, issue, “The Ohio State Journal” des- 
ignated “Easter the most important oc- 
easion in the history of Christendom.” 
“Easter should be a glad day,” this edi- 
torial went on to say; “a day of tri- 
umphant rejoicing. It is such a day... 
The billions upon billions of money 
spent in war would keep all the 
churches going and spread the Gospel 
to every creature. Mankind has not yet 
learned to subject itself to the benign 
rule of Christianity. Men will kill and 
destroy. They will labor to acquire 
wealth and comfort, and then burn it 
up and tear down. But Christianity 
has not failed. The teachings of the 
Nazarene have not been lost. His gentle 
spirit still rules in many hearts, and 
the better forces in the world are re- 
solved that the present condition shall 
not go on forever. The position of 
America and her Allies in the present 
war is not that of the aggressor, nor 
that of the contestant for power and 
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honor. We fight in order to bring peace, 
to put down wickedness, to do away 
with evil, and to let the light shine in 
all the dark places of the earth. Let us 
remember this and despair not. Rather 
let us remember that Christ has over- 
come death, and that He still lives and 
will eventually rule in the hearts of 
men.” 


Editor Roy L. Smith of “The Chris- 
tian Advocate,’ Chicago, was the 
speaker for the New Philadelphia 
churches during Spiritual Emphasis 
Week. For five evenings of that week 
he preached to crowded congregations 
in the First Methodist Church. 


Dr. W. H. Thompson, field represen- 
tative of the Ohio Council of Churches 
and Religious Education, who recently 
visited the New Philadelphia area in 
the interest of the United Christian 
Education Advance, is authority for 
the statement that there are 600,000 
children and young people in Ohio who 
have no contact with the church. The 
purpose of the United Christian Ad- 
vance in this state, as summarized by 
Dr. Thompson, is “to reach the last 
child in the last community with the 
message of the Church.” 


Arthur C. Horrocks, public relations 
manager of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Akron, was the 
speaker at the recent Tuscarawas 
County Lutheran Men’s Association 
held in Grace Church, Dover. More 
than two hundred laymen were pres- 
ent. Ira E. Surbey of Emmanuel, New 
Philadelphia, is president of the or- 
ganization. 


The Lutheran Women’s League of 
Tuscarawas County held its spring 
meeting in the Beach City church May 
1. Sister Havana Amos of Bethany 
Church, Cleveland, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Beach City church, presented 
a timely spiritual meditation on the 
subject, “In His Presence.” The newly 
elected officers are: 
Glenn Bishop; -vice-president, Mrs. 
Edward Scharf; secretary, Mrs. Glenn 
Webber; treasurer, Mrs. Virgil Bucher; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Mary 
Mizer. 

Altars have been installed in the Be- 
ginners’ and Primary departments of 
Grace Sunday school, Dover, the gifts 
of the Loyalty Bible Class. 


Emmanuel Church, New Philadel- 
phia, was host the latter part of April 
to the churches of the county for the 
children and young people’s workers’ 
conference. Speakers were Mrs. Mabel 
Fenner and the Rev. William Ducker. 
This church received 47 new members 


President, Mrs. 
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during the Easter season. An offering 
of $140 was contributed to China relief. 


The Baltic Church presented each of 
its Easter confirmands with a Common 
Service Book. The Stone Creek Church 
of this parish recently installed a beau- 
tiful oak altar over which has been 
placed the painting, “Go Teach, And 
Lo, I Am With You.” 


Speak in Their First Charges 

Pastor Glenn Bishop will preach the 
baccalaureate sermon, and _ synodical 
President G. W. Miley will deliver the 
address this year on the occasion of 
commencement in the Sherrodsville 
High School. Sherrodsville was part of 
Dr. Miley’s first pastorate twenty-eight 
years ago. The Ladies’ Bible Class of 
the Tuscarawas Church recently in- 
stalled in the parsonage a new bath- 
room and kitchen cabinet sink. This 
church is the beneficiary in the will of 
the late Rebecca Weidner to the extent 
of $713. 


Dr. L. H. Larimer, dean emeritus of 
Hamma Divinity School, Wittenberg 
College, delivered the sermon at the 
fortieth anniversary of the Strasburg 
Church. This church was a part of Dr. 
Larimer’s first charge when he entered 
the ministry forty-five years ago. The 
service was in charge of the pastor, the 
Rev. Karl Schofer. At noon a dinner 
was served following which a fellow- 
ship program was enjoyed and cer- 
tificates given to twenty-three persons 
who were members of the congrega- 
tion forty years ago. Brief talks were 
given by D. A. Shutt, Peter Anderegg, 
Martin Mizer, Oden Myers, Mrs. Frank 
Miller, Mrs. Nora Walick, John Mole- 
bash, Dr. Larimer, and the writer. 


New Jersey News 


By Avsert P. STaAUDERMAN 


THE spring business meeting of the 
New Jersey Conference of the New 
York Synod drew together 66 delegates 
as it met at Redeemer Church, Dumont. 
Of those present, 48 were pastors and 
18 laymen. 

The Rev. J. Henry Meyer of Eliza- 
beth was) re-elected president. Also 
chosen for second terms were the Rev. 
Cyrus M. Wallick of Maywood, vice- 
president; the Rev. Edwin H. Knudten 
of Rutherford, secretary; and Mr. 
W. W. Weller of East Orange, treasurer. 
Mr. William Blohm, Jr., and Mr. John 
Rugge were elected to the executive 
committee. 

The president’s report revealed that 
many tasks had been laid upon him in 
connection with congregational activ- 
ities during his first term. There were 
7 resignations, 4 calls accepted, 3 in- 
stallations, 4 dedications, 1 cornerstone 
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. laying and 9 special anniversaries in 
_ parishes. Adding to this numerous 
- committee meetings, much correspond- 
ence, synodical duties and the burden 
of serving a large and growing congre- 
gation, members of the conference can 
fairly assume that President Meyer has 
spent what might be termed a “hyper- 
active” year. 

Many notable advances were re- 
ported by committees. Despite the new 
building in this area, indebtedness of 
all churches decreased by $20,000 in 
1941. There was an 11 per cent in- 
crease in baptized members and adult 
accessions of approximately 500. 

The Stewardship Committee an- 
nounced a plan by which stewardship 
meetings would be held in several dis- 
tricts of the conference, with pastors 
and laymen invited. This will provide 
the means for laying benevolence 
needs before interested groups of lay- 
men, thereby aiding conscientious pas- 
tors in the work of bringing about a 
greater interest in the widespread work 
of the Church. 

Another item, in the form of a 
memorial to synod, will ask “that care 
be exercised in the future so that no 
general financial appeal be launched 
during the fall quarter of the year, 
when Every Member Canvasses are 
conducted by our parishes.” This is 
intended to help local congregations 
correlate their plans and appeals with 
those of general church bodies. 

The fall convention will be held at 
St. Peter’s, Plainfield, in connection 
with the church’s fiftieth anniversary. 


Since the meeting of the conference, 
we have been saddened by the loss of 
a faithful pastor, the Rev. Carl J. Lucas 
of Ridgefield Park, who was called to 
eternal rest after an illness of several 
months on May 3. A former pastor in 
Brooklyn, Toronto, and Carteret, Mr. 
a had served Christ Church since 

936. 


Better news came from Hackensack, 
where the Rev. H. P. Hansen was able 
to return to the pulpit at St. Mark’s 
Church after an illness of several 
weeks. 


Holy Trinity Church, Leonia, the 
Rey. Alfred Mattes pastor, had the 
privilege of laying the cornerstone for 
their new church building Sunday, 
May 10. The Rey. Cyrus M. Wallick, 
vice-president of the conference, deliv- 
ered the address, and the Rev. G. 
Alberti of Ridgefield assisted in the 
service. 


WAGNER COLLEGE, STATEN 
ISLAND, N. Y. 


will offer two summer sessions this 
year, in conjunction with the accel- 
erated course vlan approved by the 


college’s Defense Commission last 
semester. 

Albert V. Baez, director of the sum- 
mer sessions, has listed the following 
dates: June 8 to July 18 for the first 
session, and July 27 to September 5 
for the second. 

New courses, with emphasis on con- 
temporary events and war industry 
training, have been added to the cur- 
riculum for the summer session. 

The fall semester at Wagner is 
scheduled to begin September 11. 
A new course in principles and prac- 
tices of Christian Education, including 
practical church work, will be added to 
the curriculum along with selected 
courses from the new summer session 
program. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


TEN graduates of the class of 1942 at 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, 
Ohio, went immediately to their par- 
ishes following graduation Sunday 
night, May 17. The services were held 
in. the Fourth Lutheran Church of 
Springfield. The class was presented 
for degrees and awards by Dean E. E. 
Flack to President Rees Edgar Tulloss. 
The opening service was read by Dr. 
T. A. Kantonen; the Scripture by Dr. 
L. H. Larimer, dean emeritus; and the 
closing service by Dr. Willard D. All- 
beck. The commencement speaker was 
Clayton A. Robertson, D.D., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., president of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod. Music was furnished 
by the Wittenberg a cappella choir. 

These ten men have accepted calls in 
five states. An eleventh member of the 
class will have special training for in- 
stitutional chaplaincy. He is Mr. 
Michael E. Ondov, who last summer 
served as a chaplain in a hospital in 
Philadelphia. 

The seniors, with their home ad- 
dresses and the pastorates which they 
have accepted are as follows: Paul H. 
Buchholtz of Roseville, Ohio, to Augs- 
burg Church, Orville, Ohio; Carl Coad, 
Jr., of St. Louisville, Ohio, to Trinity 
and Stone churches, Jeromesville, 
Ohio; J. Edward Dinkel of Galion, 
Ohio, to St. Paul’s Church, Temper- 
ance, Mich.; Louis G. Golder of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Bethany Church, New 
Castle, Pa.; Oscar W. Haupt of Day- 
ton, Ohio, to Holy Trinity Church, 
Muncie, Ind.; William H. Kibler of 
Quicksburg, W. Va., to St. John’s 
Church, West Carrollton, Ohio; John 
H. Meister of Cincinnati, Ohio, to Zion 
Church, Middletown, Ohio; Edward H. 
Orinson of Berea, Ohio, to Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Nevada, Ohio; 
Franklin H. Schott of Springfield, Ohio, 
to Advent Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
Charles L. Strubel of Louisville, Ky., 
to St. Mark’s Church, Louisville, Ky. 
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PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 


9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICES 


Broadcast over 
Staa WJ AS 


HOLY TRINITY 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 
The Rev. Wm. R. Fairman, Asst. Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MORNING WORSHIP 10.45 A. M. 


We invite all visitors to Niagara Frontier 
to worship with us. 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 


FOR SALE 


China Silk Pulpit Gown, in good condition. 
Write: Paul E. Walthour, 620 N. Second Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head 


of every department 
OPEN SEPTEMBER 14 


For catalog and information write to 
the president 
PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WICKS 


fine small 


ORGANS 


Highland, Illinois — Depl.Lu 
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MIDLAND—; 


the Helpful College 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
For Those Who Know 


what careers they intend to fol- 
low, Midland offers four years of 
liberal arts education, basic to the 
leading professions and vocations. 


For Those Who Don’t Know 

what to choose for a life work, 
Midland provides two years of 
orientation under competent ad- 
visers. 


In Either Case 
write us about your problem. We 
will gladly assist you. 


G. E. HICKMAN, Registrar 


St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church 


OF MANHATTAN 
LEXINGTON AVE. and 54TH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Rev. A. B. Moldenke, Ph.D., D.D. 
Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICES 
German iincacsncorsrreae 10200) As IM: 
English 11:15 A.M. 
When visiting New York, make 
this your church home. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


Seventy Years in 
Ridgway, Pa. 

THE seventieth anniversary of First 
Lutheran Church, Ridgway, Pa., was 
observed April 12-14 with special serv- 
ices. The guest speakers were the Rev. 
H. Reed Shepfer, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod; Sister Josephine 
Oknefski, deaconess from this congre- 
gation who is now superintendent of 
the Boys’ Department at River Crest 
Preventorium, Mont Clare, Pa.; Frank- 
lin E. Strobel, D.D., superintendent of 
Robinwood Lutheran Hospital, Toledo, 
Ohio, and pastor at Ridgway 1910-16; 
the Rey. Paul L. Schmiedel of Elder- 
ton, Pa., a son of the congregation; and 
the present pastor, the Rev. Paul E. 
Keyser. 

The first church in which this con- 
gregation worshiped was erected in 
1873 and was used until 1913. The 
present church was built in 1913 and 
the present parsonage in 1923. 

The congregation was organized by 
the Rev. Isaac Brenneman, an itinerant 
missionary pastor. The first full-time 
pastor was the Rev. John Sander, who 
reorganized the Sunday school, laid 
solid foundations, and helped to or- 
ganize churches in Renovo and Cou- 
dersport. Other pastors were A. F. 
Schaeffer, under whom the congrega- 
tion became self-supporting; A. R. J. 
Graepp, Emmanuel Cressman, Joseph 
H. Orr, John I. Shaud, Franklin E. 
Strobel, under whom the present 
church was built; Oscar J. Warnath 
(debt wiped out), Luther A. Krouse, 
Peter Brath, and Paul E. Keyser since 
1936. 

As part of the anniversary celebra- 
tion a “souvenir” bulletin was issued 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


In the Heart of the Pocono Mountains 
Well Equipped - Excellent Program - Trained Leaders 
Artesian Well Water - Good Food 
THIRTEENTH SEASON — JULY 3 to AUGUST 28 
Junior Camp 8 to 12 Years - Senior Camp 13 to 16 inclusive 
For Descriptive Catalogue, Address 


PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS'N, PARADISE FALLS, PA. 


(Cresco P. O.) 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran 


Synod of North Carolina . 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
and B.S. degrees... 
administration, and music courses . . 


. . Fully accredited by the South- 
A.B. 
Pre-professional, teachers’, business 
. Expenses, $380 to $400 


... For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Rhyne College 
Hckory, N C. 
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outlining the history of the congrega- 
tion, announcing improvements in the 
last nine months costing over $3,000, 
and presenting eight “Honor Rolls” 
calling attention to members in Chris- 
tian service (2 pastors, 1 deaconess, 3 
wives of ministers), 30 young men in 
the armed services of their country, 
ten members with long and faithful 
service records in the congregation, 28 
members who were living when the 
church was organized in 1872; 28 per-_ 
sons who have been active members for 
50 years or more, the official directory — 
of workers for 1942, members giving | 
free labor on anniversary projects, and | 
the active confirmed members. 


PUEBLO, THE PITTSBURGH 
OF THE, WEST . 
(Continued from page 9) | 

Lutheran Service Centers came BE 
for attention. Although a mile above 
sea level and fifteen hundred miles | 
from tidewater, war tension is felt in- 
every congregation and many of our 
men are in the service of our country4 
here or on foreign soil. Every one of | 
these, it is hoped, will maintain weit, 
with the Lutheran pastors or chaplains, | 
and those at home are asked to help: 
make such contacts. ' 

The Luther League and Young Peo- 
ple’s Committee reported plans for an- 
other intensive four days at Camp 
Crockett, near Rye, Colo., August 7-10, 
with Pastors Conradi, Buhl and Soker 
in charge. 

A memorial service for the late J. C- 
Jacoby, D.D., was conducted at the 
close of synod by the necrologist, the 
Rev. A. H. Buhl. Dr. W. F. Rangeler 
offered the prayer and the address was 
given by Dr. Charles S. Bream. 

Benevolence figures of Treasurer 
Dwight S. Young show a definite anc 
encouraging increase. Although but 
two congregations met their apportion- 
ment in full or over, as against four last) 
year, the total is above last year. 


The Banquet f 

Last but not least was the delightfu 
all-synod banquet at the lovely Minne- 
qua Country Club, overlooking a lake 
with its background of distant moun- 
tains. After busy sessions the tensior 
eased, and delegates and friends joinec 
in happy comradeship for a delicious 
dinner. Dr. G. L. Anderson was the 
efficient toastmaster; group singing wa’ 
led by Pastor Soker; officers of synod 
Women’s Society and Brotherhooe 
were presented. 

It was revealed that this was the 
tenth anniversary of the ordination o 
the host pastor, William C. Conradi 
who with his loyal helpmate, were 
thereupon given a hearty ovation by 
the assembled group. The Rey. ane 
Mrs. Arthur E. Kaspereit were th» 
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: If Youre Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 

Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 

Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

. Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Propaganda film designed to show 
that revolution made real use of 
“right kind” of intellectuals, did not 
mistreat others. Best part is de- 
lightful interpretation by Cher- 
kassov of individualistic professor. 
Interesting. 


Drama about tempermental 
old professor of botany who 
during revolution defies 
university authorities to 
champion Bolsheviks, is 
adopted by latter as hero. 


Baltic Deputy 
(Soviet film; 
English titles) 
M. Cherkassov 
M. Domesheva 
B. Livanov 


Four Jacks and a Musical. Small swing band A hopelessly jumbled plot, its work- 


| Jill (RKO) wins fame whenitsadopted ing out never quite clear. Enlivened 

i Ray Bolger singer pretends to know only by occasional dancing se- 
Desi Arnaz exiled king, and phony _ quences by Bolger. Feeble. 

. Anne Shirley “king” appears. 


f The Mexican Spit- 


Farce, continuing explo- Noisy slapstick replete with unfunny 
fire at Sea sive adventures of Carmel- drinking episodes. Tedious. 
| (RKO) ita, her long-suffering hus- 
} Leon Errol band and his eeccentric 
'  Zasu Pitts uncle, this time on a trip to 
Lupe Velez Honolulu. 


| Saboteur (Univ.) Melodrama. Young aircraft Although directed by creator of pre- 


| 
| Alan Baxter 


worker accused of sabot- vious exciting chase melodramas 
R. Cummings age eludes police, sets out (Hitchcock), this lacks real sus- 
Otto Kruger on weird endeavors to un- pense and leaves many holes in 


plot—perhaps because it must pause 

often for declamations on democ- 

racy, ete. Routine spy melodrama. 
M, Y 


Priscilla Lane cover spy ring himself, 


bring real culprits to bay. 


A simple little film that wanders 


This Time for 
here and there and struggles hard 


Keeps (MGM) 


Comedy of family life, 
chiefly concerned with ef- 


Guy Kibbee forts of young husband to for laughs. In no way outstanding, 
Irene Rich stand on his own feet it might amuse only if one is not in 
A. Rutherford despite well-meaning at- critical mood. Maven: 
R. Sterling tempts of father-in-law to 

V. Weidler guide his daily life. 


A sordid background makes for 
considerable unpleasantness, al- 
though suspense is better handled 
than in many films of this type. 
Trivial. 


A Tragedy at Mid- Detective. Radio commen- 
night (Rep.) tator is framed by police 
Mona Barrie because he has been point- 
John Howard ing up their failures; es- 
M. Lindsay capes to solve murder en- 

countered on the way. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, The Courtship of Andy Hardy, Fantasia, 
The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Hay Foot, It Started With Eve, 
Kathleen, The Reluctant Dragon, The Vanishing Virginian. 

For Mature Audience: The Adventures of Martin Eden, All That Money Can 
Buy, Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, The Girl from 
Leningrad, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, How Green Was My 
Valley, H. M. Pulham, Esq., King’s Row, Ku Kan, The Little Foxes, Major 
Barbara, The Male Animal, The Man Who Came to Dinner, My Favorite Blonde, 
Mr. V, One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant York, The Stars Look 
Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Suspicion, Target for Tonight, To Be or Not to Be, 
The Tuttles of Tahiti, Woman of the Year. 


newest wed and received congratula- 
tions. Dr. Rangeler, dean and nestor of 
synod, was congratulated upon the 
fiftieth anniversary of his graduation 
from college. 

The treat of the evening finally came 
when Dr. Bagger gave the banquet ad- 
dress on the subject, “What Message 


Are You Writing?” He asked: Does it 
consist of self, service or stewardship? 
It was most heartily received. Pres- 
ident Harner voiced the thanks of 
synod to the host congregation, and 
thus brought to a close another mile- 
stone in our history, another chapter 
in the message we are writing. 
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Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 


organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Hamma Divinity School 
The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


CAMP AR E WA _ Girls Learn Quickly 
meels in Small Private Camp 
FREDERICKSBURG, PA. 
Special Instruction in Swimming, Sports, Crafts, 
Riding and Gardening. $75.00 Morth Includes 
All These and Other Activities, and the Rental of 
Camp Togs. 
MRS. AUGUST WAGNER, Director 
1227 65th Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
ARMIN G. WENG, Ph.D., D.D., Acting President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 
14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 


Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock. 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you 


are invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church in 
the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. Charles P. Smith, Minister 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 e'the’chureh and elorgy 1942 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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MARION 
COLTEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 
nursing, Pre-jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 
$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 
Bible Markers 


CHURCH se: 


STOLES — CHOIR GOWNS — CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


EMBROIDERIES 


| No 


MIDWEST SYNOD’S FIFTY- 
SECOND CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 8) 


Other notables honoring synod with 
their presence and bringing greetings 
and reports were Dr. John C. Hershey, 
president of the Nebraska Synod; Dr. 
Alfred O. Frank, president of the Mid- 
land Summer Assembly; Dr. O. W. 
Ebright, superintendent of Tabitha 
Home; Dr. R. Neumann, manager of 
the Lutheran Literary Board; Dr. F. C. 
Wiegman, president of Midland Col- 
lege; and Mr. Fred Walter, president 
of Midwest Lutheran Brotherhood. 

In connection with the Lutheran Lit- 
erary Board, which showed an increase 
of business over the previous year, rec- 
ognition was given to the forty years 
of faithful service of the assistant busi- 
ness manager, Miss Clara M. Vollmer, 
by a rising vote of thanks. Dr. Neu- 
mann, in his address to synod, paid 


the Job's 
Not Easy! 


It’s not easy to send the boy 
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tribute to the efficient service Miss 
Vollmer has rendered to the church. 


Doctrinal Discussion 

According to custom, Friday after- 
noon is earmarked for the discussion of 
a theological subject. Pastor 'R. M. 
Sauberzweig, nephew of the author of 


the famous Hebrew Grammar that goes | 


by his name, was in charge and pre- 


sented an exegesis on I Corinthians 15. | 

First item on the Saturday morning — 
program after devotions was the report — 
of the synodical Women’s Missionary | 


Society, brought by the president, Mrs. 
Carl Goldenstein of Hanover, Kan., 
who stated that the society of St. 
John’s, Russell, Kan., Pastor E. Thomas, 
had been added to the roll during the 
year, bringing the total to 29 member 
societies, or a total of 42 contributing. 
She also announced the establishment 
of the office of rural work secretary by 
the synodical society. The climax of 
her report related to the organization’s 
decision to assume part of the support 


of the mission at Lindy, Nebr., in place | 
of their former Helene Harder mission- | 


ary fund. Synod acted concurrently, 
pledging the call of a missionary and 
guaranteeing his salary and house. 


C. O. Problems 


Only a few of the sixty odd items on ~ 


a synod’s schedule can be brought out 
in a brief report, but that of the com- 
mittee on social missions deserves spe- 
cial mention. It pointed out our na- 
tional Board of Social Missions’ author- 
ized plan to support Lutheran con- 
scientious objectors to war who are 
serving in Civilian Public Service 
Camps, a matter which was lost sight 
of in the Lutheran World Action ap- 
peal. 


Each conscientious objector in © 


off to fight instead of going 
yourself. It’s not easy to give 
up things you're used to — to 
work twice as hard as you've 
ever worked before. It gives 

‘you sort of an idea, though, 
of what the family would be up against without you. Put 


these camps is expected to pay $35 per 
month for sustenance and will be held 
in service until the-close of the conflict. 
These camps are maintained so far by 
the Society of Friends, the United 
Brethren, and the Mennonites. Unless 
support for the Lutherans in these 
camps comes from their own church, | 
these denominations are under the | 
necessity of bearing the additional | 
burden. A number of Lutherans have | 
already left the church of their fathers 
in favor of the historical peace groups 
to take their stand with the supporting 


some of your current earnings into insurance protection for 
your family. Buy enough to see them through in case you 
are not here to provide for them. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, President 


denominations. Many Lutherans regret 
such tendency in view of the day when 
history will sit in judgment. There- 
fore, Midwest Synod resolved, in all 
the efforts of the present emergency 
not to forget the needs of Lutheran 
conscientious objectors through ade- 
quate spiritual care and financial sup- 
port. 

Sermons were preached during the 
convention by the following pastors: 
J. N. Marxen, 
Adolph Lentz. 


608 Second Avenue South 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me information about your Protection Plans for 
(check one or more) [| regular Life Insurance; [_] 20-Pay Life; 
_] Retirement-plus-Protection Plan. You understand this does 
not obligate me. 


Name .2 = sae Be eee eee Age 
Address 
City or Town 


tees i ee ee ed 


Paul Moessner and 
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American-born Pastors 

With the passing of this convention 
the synod sent into oblivion the last 
vestige of its one-time German char- 
acter. Owing to the fact that the host 
congregation is a purely English- 
speaking organization, not even the 
traditional opening service, for senti- 
ment’s sake, was held in the Fathers’ 
language. Without resolving to do so, 
English was used exclusively. For 
nearly a quarter of a century a mostly 
native-born ministry have taken the 
place of the fathers who came from 
abroad. This replacement, more than 
anything else, has changed the synod’s 
speech, aims and methods in accord- 
ance with the American way of build- 
ing God’s Kingdom. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the return of the complete roster of the 
incumbents: Herman Goede, president; 
R. Moehring, vice-president; Lorin J. 
Wolff, secretary; G. K. Wiencke, Sr., 
treasurer; Ed. C. Hansen, statistician, 
historian and necrologist. 

Elected as clerical delegates to the 
Louisville convention were: H. Goede, 
A, Lentz, Wm. Most, E. C. Hansen, L. J. 
Wolff, and M. Schroeder. Lay dele- 
gates: John Havekost, John Hutten- 
meyer, Fred Walter, William Hahnen, 
Gus Hahn, and Harry Ross. 


OBITUARY 
Wilhelmina Kaitschuk 


entered into rest Sunday morning, April. 26, in 


Chicago, Ill., after an illness which began with 
the present year. However, she was able to 
partake of the Communion on Easter, and had 
been bedfast only since April 19. 

Wilhelmina Knudten was born on one of the 
Friesian Islands, Amrum, Germany, March 26, 
1875, the daughter of Soenk Knudten and 
Georgina (nee Simon). She was baptized in 
the Lutheran Church in Amrum in early in- 
fancy. When she was seven years old, her 
father moved to the peaceful seminary town 
of Breklum on the mainland of Germany, and 
here she enjoyed girlhood and youth. On Palm 
Sunday, 1888, she was confirmed in the Lu- 
theran Church of Breklum and has ever lived 
a truly Christian life. 

In 1891 a young Chicagoan, Albert Kaitschuk, 
entered the seminary at Breklum and later be- 
came director of the church choir. A young 
woman in the soprano section of the choir later 
became his wife. When Mr. Kaitschuk re- 
turned to Chicago, he began his ministry in 
Bethel Lutheran Church, June 5, 1895. In Au- 
gust 1896, Wilhelmina Knudten came to Amer- 
ica and became the wife of Pastor Kaitschuk. 
Five sons and seven daughters blessed this 
happy union. Three daughters—Anna, Lydia, 
and Ruth; one son, Ervin; and her husband, 
preceded a_beloved mother and devoted wife 
into rest. Four sons and four daughters sur- 
vive: Oscar, pastor of Bethel Church, Chi- 
cago; Arnold, pastor of St. Luke’s, Campbell 
Hill, ll.; Harold of Chicago; and Walter, pastor 
of Peace Church, Steelville, Ill.; Mrs. Irma 
Brosche, Chicago; Mrs. Evelyn Rickman, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Wilma, Chicago; and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cronkite, San Francisco, Calif. One brother, 
the Rev. Christian Knudten, of Chicago; three 
eyeudsons, and four granddaughters also sur- 

ve. 

Funeral services were held in Bethel Church, 
Chicago, April 29, conducted by the Rev. 
Arthur Neumann. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. William Buch. The Rev. Ernest 
Schmidt brought the tribute from the Wartburg 
Synod, to which the husband and sons_be- 
longed. Interment followed the services in 
Elmwood Cemetery. A. H. Kaitschuk. 


Mrs. Florence Ada Scherff 
entered the heavenly home April 28 in the 
eighty-fourth year of her age. She was a con- 
secrated member of and faithful worker in the 
Lutheran Church all her life. She was one of 
the few remaining charter members of St. 


Paul’s, Savannah, Ga., and a faithful worker 
therein though residing at Valdosta, Ga., for 
the past twenty-five years. Prior to the or- 
ganization of St. Paul’s she was a devoted mem- 
ber of the Church of the Ascension, Savannah. 
The funeral was held at St. Paul’s April 30 
and the interment was in Bonaventure Ceme- 
tery, Savannah. H. J. Black. 


Nelson E. Trumpeter 


father of the Rev. Albert W. Trumpeter of 
Lancaster, Pa., died May 3 at the age of eighty- 
four years. He had been active until about 
three weeks before his death. 

Nelson H. Trumpeter was the son of the late 
Gilbert and Elizabeth Trumpeter, who were 
among the early pioneers in the settlement of 
Monaca, Pa., then Philippsburg. At the age of 
twenty-five, under the leadership of Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Passavant, he helped to effect the or- 
ganization of Redeemer Church and was elected 
one of three trustees. Six years later the con- 
gregation was permanently organized with 
twenty members. For sixty years Mr. Trum- 
peter had been an active and faithful member 
of this congregation, serving nearly all those 
years on the church council, and as secretary 
of the church, and secretary of the Brotherhood 
at the time of his death. He had also been 
superintendent of the Sunday school for fifty 
years and a teacher in it. 

Mr. Trumpeter had served as secretary for 
the Monaca Borough Council for many years, 
on the Board of Education, and for thirty years 
had been borough auditor. 

Mr. Trumpeter was a delegate to the synod 
when the congregation was received into the 
Pittsburgh Synod and had been a regular at- 
tendant at all synodical and conference meet- 
ings since that time, once having been elected 
delegate to the United Lutheran Church. He 
was well acquainted with the workings of the 
church at large and gave unselfishly of his 
services. Charles E. Read. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the United 
Lutheran Church in America will meet in an 
adjourned session at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at 10.00 A. M., Wednesday, 
June 24, for the transaction of such business 
as may properly be brought before it. 

B. H. Pershing, Sec. 


A CORRECTION 


Mr. J. L. Berger of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was 
elected to a seventeenth term as treasurer of 
the United Lutheran Synod of Iowa and not 
Mrs. J. L. Berger, as was published in the re- 
port of the convention in THE LUTHERAN, under 
date of May 20. 

The Rev. Lightner Swan of Missouri Valley 
was elected vice-president of the synod. 


SYNOD 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Florida Synod will be held June 15-17 in St. 
John’s Church, Hollywood, Fla., the Rev. N. D. 
Yount pastor. The convention will open with 
the Holy Communion June 15 at 8.00 P. M. The 
president, the Rev. N. D. Yount, will preach 
the sermon. Henry V. Kahlenberg, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Florida 
Synod will be held June 15-17 in St. John's 
Church, Hollywood, Fla., the Rev. N. D. Yount 
pastor. The first session will be the Communion 
Service Monday evening, held in conjunction 
with synod. Mrs. Henry V. Kahlenberg, Sec. 


NOTICE 


The Philadelphia Deaconess Association ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to all friends of the 
Deaconess cause, to attend the fourth annual 
At Home Day Saturday afternoon, June 13, at 
the Mary J. Drexel Home and Motherhouse of 
Deaconesses, 2100 South College Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

2.00 P. M.—Devotional Service in the Chapel. 

2.30 P. M.—Tours through the institutions and 
motion pictures showing the work 
of our Deaconesses. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Cassell, Charles W., from High and Vine Sts., 
Warren, Ohio, to 210 Willard Ave., S. E., 
Warren, Ohio. 

Guss, D.D., W. I., from 715 S. 3d St., Clinton, 
Iowa, to 391 S. 12th St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Hanshew, P. W., from ist Armored Div., Ft. 
Knox, Ky., to A. P. O. 251, c/o Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. 

Helmly, C. C., from P. O. Box 185, Cullman, 
Ala., to 202 9th Ave., E., Cullman, Ala. 

Miller, D.D., L. S. G., from 862 Piedmont Ave., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga., to 108 College Ave., 


Elberton, Ga. 

Shaner, Martin L., from Hq. Special Troops, 
29th Inf. Div., Ft. George Meade, Md., to 
334th Air Base Group, Elser Field, La. 

Westenbarger, B. L., from 2933 S. Orange Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif., to 629 N. Castlegate Ave., 


Compton, Calif. 
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If perfection is possible in this 
world, the Wicks Organ per- 
sonifies it. 


Infinite care and skill are em- 
bodied in these magnificent 
temples of tone. You have a 
thrill ahead, when you first 
“hear a Great Wicks Organ.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


The church approves 
WEEKLY BULLETIN SERVICE 


Our Weekly Bulletins are now going into 913 parishes (approximately 1,200 congregations) 


in 36 states and Canada. During the few years since the bulletin service was first offered there has 


been a steady increase in circulation, especially in the smaller congregations, although recently there 


has been a decided increase in the number of large city congregations that have adopted this service. 


From all over the country letters come to us praising our Weekly Bulletin Service. A few of these 


are quoted below: 


Undated Bulletins for 
SUMMER USE 


New 


A-4. Picture of a church in center of com- 
munity; Fourth page—The Lord’s Day. 


. Picture of worshipers in church; Fourth 
page—Guide to Worship. 


- New Communion Bulletin. Rudolph 
Schaeffer’s picture of Christ at a table, 
holding a chalice; Fourth page—‘“The 
Real Presence.” 


. Man kneeling in pew; Fourth page— 
“Life at Its Best.” 


. Church in American life—facade of 
colonial church; Fourth page—How big 
is the Church in your life? 


- Country church steeple—Let us go into 
the house of the Lord; Fourth page— 
Good Manners in Church. 


C-1. Communion Bulletin. 
Price: 40 cents a hundred to regular 


subscribers; 60 cents a hundred to 
all others. 


\ 


* "We think you are doing a fine job on the bulletins all through 
the year, and we like the strong Lutheran and evangelical tone 
of them. From the tract point of view, they can't be beat. Keep 


up the fine work.” 


* "Few things you have done as a publishing house have won | 
such unanimous approval as the Bulletin Service. The Church 
indeed is deeply indebted to all who have a part in its composi- 
tion and printing. Personally | have been surprised and pleased - 
by the reaction of the lay people. They are proud of their bul- 
letins. They read page four which today is one of the most | 
effective mediums of the Church." 
* ''We have nothing but praise for the bulletins. The educational 
value of them will have a wonderful reaction upon the Lutheran 


Church. The pictures are excellent." 


Our Weekly Bulletin Service is a co-operative venture in which we 
are trying to give the churches what THEY NEED. We are always eager 
to receive suggestions as to the type of material which your church needs. 
Be sure to let us hear from YOU! 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : Philadelphia 


CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH 


